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[ORIGINAL.] 


LECTURES ON ANATOMY, 
AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BY MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 

—_ 

LECTURE VI. 
We have now examined that machinery of life by which 
a knowledge of those vibratory motions of natural bodies 
creating sound is obtained, and we found the organ of the 
human ear a machine complex, but perfect and beautiful, 
being in every respect adapted for the performance of its 
work of hearing and distinguishing sounds. Nature, how- 
ever, in order to render her wonderful work of animation 
perfect, has given to the whole race of animals a power of 
producing sounding vibrations themselves, in addition to 
those obtaitied from dead matter, and has made a system 
of animal machinery admirably adapted for it; so inge- 
nious is it, that hitherto it has defied all the powers of 
art to imitate it, and indeed anatomy has not been able to 
furnish satistactory explanations of its mode of action. 
These machines are the windpipe and lungs, but they are 
only the principal machines, for every outlet for respired 
air becomes so many additional modificators of sounding 
vibrations, or so many musical instruments; thus making, 
then, this musical apparatus of animal wind instruments 
very extensive and very varied. The sounding vibrations 
thus produced by this animal machinery constitute the 
voice, which is of such unspeakable importance to man; 
but almost every natural object may be employed for the 
excitement of vibrations in sonorous bodies. Their in- 
feriority, however, to this human machinery is very clearly 
evident, from the difference in their effects; and the 
numerous productions of instrumental art cannot rival its 
workmanship. The vibrations thus excited by speaking 
are the tremblings of the air in its passage to and from the 
lungs; but the different methods of vibrating the air, or 
of producing sounding vibrations by air, may be stated 
generally,—firstly, any solid elastic body, which is itself 
actually in vibration, forces into alternate motions those 
couches of air which it i diately touches, and these 
aérial couches transmit their motion to the surrounding 
air, for a certain distance: secondly, any plate, thin and 
flexible, by intercepting or permitting alternately the pas- 
sage of air in a tube, will cause that column of air to 
vibrate; this happens in the reeds and lips of wind instru- 
ments: thirdly, a current of rapid air, striking against a 
solid body, makes its own particles thus to vibrate, as in 
the whistle: fourthly, if, in a certain space of air, a va. 
cuum is suddenly produced, the atmosphere precipitating 
itself into it is compressed and forced back, thus being 
made to vibrate. The common practice of bursting a 
bladder, the smack of a whip, the rushing of air into an 
empty receiver, are familiar examples. These rules are 
very plain and very general; but it is on their application 
to the arts that are constructed all the wind instruments of 
music, and it is on them also that is constructed the most 
finished of all tnusical machinery, the wind instruments 








of animals. In their construction Nature has shown herself 
a careful economist, for she has made each part, each 
machine, subservient to the performance of one or more 
additional duties: thus the two principal vocal machines, 
the lungs and windpipe, besides causing sounding vibra- 
tions, and modulating them, have other offices. The 
lungs are the grand receptacles of air for the production 
of voice, acting like the bellows to the organ, and from 
their extensive space afford an excellent surface for the 
resonance of sound, and by the agency of the air contained 
in them they convert that blood which is unfit for the sup- 
port of life into a red blood endowed with properties highly 
nutritive. Such are the properties of the lungs, and such 
is their share in the production of voice; but the means by 
which it is effected are truly mechanical, which it is neces- 
sary very briefly to explain, for speech, or the utterance of 
sound, is only the gift of those animals in possession of 
lungs, as the classes of mammifera@, birds, and some rep- 
tiles. In man the lungs are contained in the chest, and, 
during the act of respiration, are of themselves passive ; 
but the chest is a large cavity formed around by the back- 
bones, ribs, and breast-bone, which are covered by muscles, 
or fleshy ropes, from many places, and have also all their 
intervals filled with muscles. The back-bones are always 
fixed, or steady, so that here are always found numerous 
points for the muscles to act from; for these fleshy ropes 
act on the principle of a lever, and must have fulcruins; 
the ribs being the parts to be moved are exceedingly mo- 
bile, while the breast-bone is a little so, affording fixed 
points opposed to those of the back-bones. Fixed also 
to the ribs, internally, is an immense,plane, or membra- 
nous muscle, forming the floor of the chest, and separating 
it from the belly. This muscle is known by the name of 
the diaphragm. Such is the mere me¢hanism of the chest, 
a contrivance absolutely necessary; for the lungs them- 
selves are mere passive machines, and for the purposes of 
respiration. The air, after it has remained there for some 
time, must be expelled, and its place occupied by a re- 
newed quantity, contairing properties to be abstracted by 
animal chemistry for the purposes ef vitality. But let us 
consider this mechanism in action. The ribs, in their 
natural state, hang obliquely downwards; but they are 
raised in front by the muscles lying between them and the 
other muscles attached to them, and by this motion the 
cavity of the chest is enlarged; but the size of the cavity 
is still further increased by the descent of the diaphragm, 
the muscle crossing the chest and belly. Now, the chest 
being enlarged by the rising of the ribs, and descent of 
the diaphragm, or by each singly, the air rushes into the 
chest, or rather the lungs contained im the chest, through 


forced from a pair of common bellows by the approxima- 
tion of its boards. In this manner is produced an expira- 
tion. The inspiration and expiration of air from the lungs 
succeed each other rapidly, and constitute the respiration 
of life, of which are produced, on an average, from fifteen 
to twenty ina minute. The air gains admittance, and is 
forced back from them, by means of two tubes commun!- 
cating with each lung; but these four pipes soon join, and 
make one hollow cylindrical canal, formed of many im- 
perfect rings of elastic cartilage, which is the windpipe, 
extending from the chest, in frent of the neck, to the 
mouth. Attached to this tube are many muscles or fleshy 
cords, which can at pleasure lengthen it, shorten It, raise 


the pipe, and at the top of it, are other mechanical con- 
trivances for medifying the passage of the air; but it 1s in 
this organ or machine that the voice is produced, by its 
mechanism modulating and modifying the sounding vibra- 
tions of the respired air. . 
This organ is, then, merely a tube: is, in fact, a wind 
instrument: but has nature made a wise selection? and 
will mechanism show cylindrical pipes the best adapted 
for this purpose, for the production of sound? Undoubtedly. 
Animal mechanism is perfection; and such forms of bodies 
are the best mechanical contrivances; for the more we 


examine the machinery cf life, the more shall we find it 
presenting models of art, science, and ingenious workman- 
ship. Well, indeed, might the Psalmist exclaim, ‘* We 
are fearfully and wonderfully made.” Let us examine 
the acoustic theory and sounding properties of these forms 
of bodies. 


In all tubes of pipes cylindrical is inclosed a quantity 


of air, filling entirely their internal cavity, and it is by 
impressions on the column of air thus contained in their 
hollow cylinder, making it vibrate a number of times 
exceeding thirty-two a minute, that sound is produced. 
The mere mechanical form of the pipe, and the nature of 
its composition or material, are, then, only minor or almost 
indifferent considerations, and of very little consequence ; 
for it is the column of air contained in them, which, by 
its sounding vibrations or tremblings, gives utterance to 
the sound. Cylinders of paper, glass, wood, metal, &c., 
of an equal length, and of an equal diameter, will send 
forth the same sound, or rather expression, thus showing 
the sound to be produced by vibrating the column of the 
contained air, and not by any effect on the substance. 
Butthismay be true as a philosophical general rule, subject, 
however, to some exceptions for the different couches of 
air striking against and reflected from the sonorous sides 
of the cylinder, put, sometimes, the solid material into 
the nose, mouth, and windpipe, exactly as the air rushes | gentle vibrations, which utter low sounds, mingling with 
into a pair of bellows through its pipe when the valve is | the principal one given by the air. This circumstance is 
shut and the two boards are drawn apart. In this manner | not, however, so very common and important as to merit 
is effected an inspiration. After the hungs are filled, and | any particular allusion in the physical and mechanical 
the air has exercised its due influenge on the blood, the | consideration and construction of most wind instruments, 
respiratory muscles immediately prooeed to alter the posi- | for it only interferes with the sound from the vibrating air 
tion of the chest; the muscles pull the ribs downwards, | to any extent, in tubes of a great length, and those of some 
somewhat approximating them to each other, while, at| peculiar composition. 
the same time, the diaphragm encroaches on the bounda- | every respect, the perfection of her workmanship ; and even 
ries of the chest; while the effect of these mechanic move- | in the selection of materials for the windpipe she has made 
ments is, contraction of the chest, and pression on the| them so that they do not return any sound from the tube, 
lungs, which immediately expels the air, as the air is| but give only that caused by modulations on the vibrating 


Animal mechanism evinces, in 
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column of air, so that the human sound is rendered pure, 
clear, and perfect. What, then, are the modes, means of 
action, and condition of the sounding air, which is thus 
vibrated in some confined space, cylindrical or otherwise? 
mn short, what is the acoustic theory of the sounding vibra- 
tions of a column of air? The vibrations are effected, 
and sound is produced, exactly in the same way as in the 
longitudinal vibrations of elastic cords; but to vibrate a/ 
column of air, it should not be pushed and pressed in all 
its surface, for that would only serve to dilate it into a 
larger, or compress it into a smaller space; it should be 
excited at one of its extremities, when a rapid succession 
of alternate condensations and dilations of the particles 
composing the air will ensue. These motions are succes- 
sively, but rapidly transmitted throughout the whole 
column, producing longitudinal oscillations, and giving 
sdund. The whole column vibrates, and distinct parts of 
it, producing the nodes and curves of vibrations, as in cords 
and plane surfaces, giving the sound of the whole column 
and its harmonics. In almost all tubes there is heard the 
principal sound, and in addition its fifth. If the tube is 
closed at one end, and filled with air, having one extremity 
open, or in part open, where the impression is made, this 
couch will tremble, communicate it to the rest, and so on 
till it arrives successively at the closed extremity, when 
they will oftentimes be reflected, and a similar series of 
vibrations occur in an opposite direction. The duration 
of time consumed by these trembling motions is precisely 
determined by experiments. If the column of air is about 
1,024 feet in length, the undulations ef these successive 
couches will last a moment; so that in tubes with one end 
closed, if the column be one-half, or 512 feet, the vibra- 
tions will require a moment to goto the bottom and return 
to the part opened. Such is the theory ; but experiment 
and calculation have found the vibrating columns of air 
subject to the following general propositions: first, the 
rapidity of sounding vibrations, in a column of air, is in 
the inverse ratio of its length ; secondly, the like column 
of air, contained in a tube closed at one end, gives, with a 
current of air the most slow, (provided it be sufficiently 
powerful to produce a sounding vibration,) a sound the 
most grave that it can produce. If we augment, succes- 
sively, the rapidity of the current, we obtain sounds always 
more rapid, being in the proportion of the numbers 1, 3, 
5, 7, and so on; and this series of increase in the rapidity 
of the sounding vibrations depends on the physical fact of 
the column of air vibrating separately, being so many dis- 
tinct nodes and curves of vibrations. Thirdly, if the extre- 
mity of the tube be open, instead of closed, as in the pre- 
ceding case, the sound produced by the most feeble current 
of air (sufficient to cause sounding vibrations) will be an 
octave, which is a proof of the vibrations being twice more 
rapid. Why this difference between the vibrations of a 
column of air in a tube closed and opened? This circum- 
stance is owing, without doubt, to the vibrations of air 
being transmitted directly to the external atmosphere, 





which are only so many displaced letters from the alphabet. 
They are worthless and valueless. Indeed they ought not 
to exist; fur an aristocracy in science is detestable, and a 
monopoly of knowledge is highly disgraceful and detri- 
mental. Let the really useful knowledge be the only 
power, and its practical usefulness the only distinction. 
“°Tis worth (says the poet) that makes the man ;” 
to which we may add, usefulness makes the citizen.—In 
the mechanical construction of wind instruments advan- 
tage is taken of these physical Jaws, and the holes of the 
flute, clarionet, flageolet, and other such instruments, are 
made precisely to establish nodes of vibration. Fifthly, 
when a tube is in part closed, or straightened, the sounds 
produced are a little more grave, but they become a little 
more acute when the tube is widened; in this varying 
somewhat with different diameters. Sixthly, the different 
degrees of elasticity of the contained air influence consi- 
derably the nature of the sound, or the rapidity of the 
vibrations, for they are more rapid in a mass of air com- 
pressed, or in a mass of air heated, which cannot dilate 
itself freely. We observe, in general, that the wind instru- 
ments raise or produce more rapidly sounding vibrations 
when the air is hot, the contrary being the case with cord 
instruments. 

Sounds, in instruments constructed for the retention of 
columns of air, will, it is obvious from the theory of the 
vibrating column of air, vary according to their lengths, 
their diameters, the form of their extremities, and the 
freedom, or some contraction, or some closure, or some 
mechanical contrivance, in their cavities; but the mere 
form of the tube is, for the sound, of trifling consideration. 
Some wind instruments ate curved, or doubled, but this 
has no influence on the nature of their sound, which 
would be the same if they were perfectly straight, their 
curves serving only to make them more convenient and 
more portable. 

It is chiefly the piece of mechanism placed so as to 
modify the column of air when vibrating that causes the 
variety of sound, such as the lateral hole of a flute, the 
top-contracted aperture of a flageolet and whistle, the reed 
of a clarionet, and the cutter in the inside of an organ. 
pipe; but to determine vibrations, regularly continued, 
this modifying mechanism or cutter must be struck with a 
certain degree of force, so much the more considerable us 
the tube is capacious, or the column of ait larger. Frora 
this modifier the wind instrument of art may be considered 
as being principally of two kinds; those with a mouth, as 
the fife, flute, flageolet, trumpet, and the fluted tube of an 
organ ; and those with a vibrating plate, or cutter, as the 
clarionet, hautboy, bassoon, and niany organ-pipes. In 
the first class of instruments, if all the lateral holes are 
covered, except the open one at which the lips are applied, 
there can be drawn the fundamental sound, the most grave 


of all; by slowly vibrating the contained column of air, 
and afterwards by blowing stronger, and varying the 


unds can be obtained more and more acute, which, 





instead of being, as in the closed tube, reflected from the 
bottom ; thus making it equivalent to its flowing through 
a tube less by one half. Fourthly, in modifying the velo- 
city of the current of air, in an open tube, we obtain, suc- 
cessively, sounds which indicate the rapidity of sounding 
vibrations, increasing in the proportion of 2, 4, 6, 8, &c., 
corresponding to the points of vibrations 1, 2, 3,4, &c. 
These laws are justly converted into practical utility, for 
the great beauty of science is its usefulness. A mere heap 
of learning, without any practical tendency, may serve to 
excite a moment's wonder, but it is an incubus on society, 
and may prove injurious to the community, by directing 
its members to pursue the shadow rather than the sub- 
stance. Unfortunately, this is the great failing of education 
in the present day; and great colleges are there, which 
would reduce science into abstract formule, and free its 
laws still further from practice, rendering it accessible only 
toa few. It is not the number or the memory of these 
formule which constitutes knowledge, nor does knowledge 





wind, 


taking the first sound for units, follow the series of natural 
numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c.; but all the intermediate 
sounds and harmonies can be obtained by uneovering the 
lateral holes, which form so many nodes’of vibration, and 
raise the fundamental sound, in the relative proportion of 
their greatness, or distance from the mouth-piece or aper- 
ture. These lateral apertures answer to the varying lengths 
of pipes, and one lateral hole, if the circumference could 
be enlarged and diminished conveniently and at pleasure, 
would produce all or any sounds of the gamut. The 
second class of wind instruments resemble most that of 
the animal windpipe, for they are generally formed of two 
thin plates susceptible of moving rapidly, and by their 
vibrations they alternately permit or interrupt the passage 
of the current of vibrating air. If the plates are long the 
movements are spreading and slow, consequently produc- 
ing a sound grave; while a short plate vibrates more 
rapidly, and therefore gives a sound acute. Unfortunately, 
our knowledge of their physical and mechanical properties 


consist in the possession of an M.A., or an M.D. ; titles | is limited; but the elasticity, the weight, the outward con- 


cavity, and the form of these plates influence also consi- 
derably the nature of the sound they produce. The 
aperture between them, or the cutting space, requires the 
observance of a certain proportion, for, if too large, no 
sound is uttered ; if too small, it prevents free vibrations, 
In tubes with one vibrating plate, the form of the instru. 
ment alters the sound, the conical form being the best, 
giving the sound the most clear, while the reverse gives a 
dull one; but two similar cones, opposed base to base, 
with conical tubes, produce sounds round and forcible, 
In order to obtain all the kinds of sound from these forms 
of instruments, it is obvious that it will depend on the 
physical properties and mechanical construction of tie 
vibrating plate, and the length, shortness, and diameter 
of the hollow tube. 

It is on these principles that are constructed all the wind 
instruments of art; but it is in the organ that are found 


in lengths of tubes, difference in form of mouth-pieces, 
difference in lateral holes, and difference in lips and cut- 
ters; and here we can trace a clumsy resemblance and 
imitation of the windpipe of animal mechanism and of the 
human voice. This vast machine, the pride of modern 
science, is an assemblage of an almost infinite number of 
pipes, blown by a large pair of bellows, or, if you will, 
the lungs of the organ, and it is remarkable for . .e majesty 
of its harmony and the grandeur of its sounds. It is truly 
the king of wind instruments; not a wind instrument is 
there whose voice is not imitated, and whose music is not 
excelled. {t imitates the soft melody of the flute, the 
shrill of the flageolet and hautboy, the bass of the bassoon, 
the rousing clangor of the trumpet, the sound of the echo, 
and, faintly, the human voice. 
(To be continued.) 


fs 
DISCOVERIES OF PHILOSOPHERS APPLIED TO THE 
ARTS. 

Real philosophers, not labouring for profit, have done 
much by their own inventions for the useful arts; and 
penenes the new substances discovered, many have had 
immediate and very important applications. The chlorine, 
O¢ oxymuriatic gas of Schule was scarcely known betore it 
was applied by Berthollet to bleaching ; scarcely was mu- 
riatic acid gus discovered by Priestley, when Guyton de 
Morveau used it for destroying contagion. Consider 
the varied and diversified applications of platinum, 
which has owed its existence as a useful metal entirely 
to the labours of an illustrious chemical philosopher ; 
look at the beautiful yellow afforded by one of the new 
metals, chrome; consider the medical effects of iodine, 
in some of the most painful and disgusting maladies 
belonging to human nature, and remember how short 
a time investigations have been made for applying the 
new substances. Besides, the mechanical or chemical 
manufacturer has rarely discovered any thing; he has. 
merely applied what the philosopher has made known, he 
has merely worked upon the materials furnished to him. 
We have no history of the manner in which iron was ren- 
dered malleable; but we know that platinum could only 
have been worked by a person of the most refined chemical 
resources, who made multiplied experiments upon it after 
the most ingenious and profound views.” —Sir Humphry 
Davy’s Last Days of a Philosopher. 
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THE LAWS OF CHESS, 
48 ESTABLISHED BY THB LONDON CHESS CLUB OR SOCIETY. 
—<_— 

1. The chessboard must be placed in such a manner 
that each player may have a white square at his right 
hand. If a player perceive the board to be improperly 
— before four moves on each side have been played, 
he may insist on recommencing the game. 

2. He that gives a piece is supposed to have the move, 
unless it be agreed otherwise. In gathes without odds 
lots must be cast for the move, which afterwards becomes 
alternate. 

3. If a pawn or piece have been forgotten at the be- 
ginning of the game, it will be in the adversary’s choice 
either to begin the game afresh, or to proceed, permitting 

















the piece forgotten to be set in its place. 


combined all the various effects arising from the difference: 
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. If it be ed to give the advantage of a piece or 
a Se and 2 bee ft forgotten at the beginning of 8 
‘me, it will be left to the choice of him who has suffered 
by such a mistake to proceed or to recommence. ; 

5. A piece once touched mus: be played, unless it be 
said, in touching it, J ‘adoube ; but if a piece be displaced 
or overturned’ by accident, the player in whose set it is 
will be allowed to restore it to its place. = . 

6. If you touch one of your adversary 's pieces without 
saying J ‘adoube, he has a right to oblige you to take it; 
and in case you touch a piece not prizable, you, who have 
touched it, must play your king if you can. ‘ 

7. When one has dismissed a piece from his hand, he 
cannot take it again to play it to another place; but so 
long as he keeps his hold of it, he is at liberty to play it 
where he pleases. ng 

8, A player making a false move must play his king, 
as in rule 6, but no false move can be recalled after the 
adversary’s succeeding move ; so if the irregular move be 
not revoked in time, the position taken must remain as if 
it had been just. 

g. Every pawn which has reached the eighth or last 
square of the chessboard, is entitled to make a queen, or 
any other piece that shall be thought proper, and this even 
when all the pieces remain on the chessboard. 

10. Any pawn has the privilege of advancing two 
squares at its first move ; but in this case. it may, in pass- 
ing, be taken by any pawn which might have taken it if 
it had heen pushed but one move. 

11. The king, when he caséles, cannot, in his flight, 
exceed two squares, that is, the rook with which he castles 
must take the square next to the original square of the 
king, and the latter leaping over, must be posted close on 
the other side of the rook. 

12. The king cannot castle when in check, nor after 
having.been moved, nor if, in passing, he was exvosed to 
a check, nor with a rook which has been removed from its 
place; and he that castles when he should not, must play 
his rook touched, or his king, at his own choice. 

18. If a player give check without warning, the adver- 
sary will not be bound to ward it off, and he may conse- 

ently play as if such check did not exist; but if the 
former, in playing the next move, were to say ** check,” 
each must then retract his last move, as being false, and 
he that is under check is to obviate it in the prescribed 


form. 

14. If the adversary warn you of a check, without, 
however, giving it, and you, in consequence, touch or 
move either your king or any other piece, you will then be 
allowed to retract, so long as your adversary has not com. 
pleted his next move. 

15. If any one touch a piece which he cannot play with- 
out exposing his king to check, he must then play his 
king; and if his king cannot be played, the mistake en- 
tails no penalty. 

16. When one has nothing else to play, and his king 
being out of check, cannot stir without coming to a check, 
then the game is séalemate. In England, he whose king 
is stalemate wins the game; but in France and several 
other countries, the stalemate is a drawn. game. 

17. At all conclusions of parties, when a player seems 
not to know how to give the difficult mates—as that of a 
knight and a bishop against the king—that of a rook and 
bishop against a rook, &c.—at the adversary’s request 
fifty moves on each side must be.appointed for the end of 
the game. These being accomplished without a mate, it 
will be a drawn game. 

¢# Where two antagonists can agree that any rule is 
unreasonable or inconvenient, they may reject or qualify 
it in respect to their own play.—Vide Studies of Chess, 
Anon. Vol.i. p. 62,67. And also Philidor’s Analysis, 

ii. —_ 
SCALE OF POWERS OF THE PIECES USED IN CHESS. 

Linel, the general range of Action. Wl, Facility of Transit. 
Ill, Power of Transitive Altack. IV, Dislodging Faculty. 
V, Covering value of the Pawn, capacity of Promotion, &c. ard 
VI, Circumscribing Power. 








No. of | Pawn. | Knight.| Bishop. | Rook. | Queen. 

2 5.25 7.3 1052 | 17.18 

Il 1 4.92 7 02 9.96 16 59 
Ill 2 601 6.47 | 11. 239 

IV 82 2.83 1.05 29 4.74 

V_ 4.16 or.32] - .23 21 .05 disse 
VI -12 +38 44 15 1.4 
Totals. | 642 | 1962 | 2249 | 35.18 63.81 








If the totals just obtained be divided by 2.805, the 
tatio, which the open range of the Queen bears to the 


relation to the capacity of the field.—Pawn 2.29—Knight 
7.0—Bishop 8.0—Rook 12.5—and Queen 22.75. The 
capacity of the field is 64. The forces originally on the 
board amount to 190.143; consequently, while they re- 
main entire, the two parties act in a space not exceeding 
one-third of the range of the whole. Tihis most represses 
the capital pieces. Till the two sets are attenuated by 
exchanges to 106., the Knight will have a comparative 
power slightly exceeding that in the tables. It will sim- 
plify the proportions to use the quantity of the Pawn as a 
common divisor, and make the smallest sum an unit ; 
we thus obtain—Pawn 1.00—Knight 3.05—Bishop 3 50 
Rook 5.48—Queen 9.94. The Rock’s Pawn is com- 
monly worth no more than .67, the value of each of the six 
centre pawns being unity.—Vide Studies of Chess, anon 
vol. 1, pp. 116-7-8. 


CHESS TERMS IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES. 











English, French. Italian, German. 
Chess E’checs Scacepi Scachkspiel 
King Roi Ré Koenig 
Queen a Dame Reg. Dama d\ Koenig. Dame 
Bishop b Fou Alfino Springer 
Knight Cavalier Cavallo Ritter 
Pawn Pion Pedona Pedine Baur 
Check E’chec au Roi Scacco al Ré Scach 
Checkmate |E’chec et Mat Scacco Matto Schach Mat 


Castle,Rook ¢c Tour Roi —' Rocco \Eleph. Roche. 





a Vierge in ancient French answered to Visgo, and was 
applied to the Queen, from its similarity to the Persian Ferz, 
Vierge, or Virgo, soon changed to Dame. 

6 The French Fol, or Fon, is from the Persian Fi, or Feel, 
an Elephant, which was the name of the Bishop in England 
up to the beginning of the 17th century. 

e In some parts of India an Klephant is substituted for the 
Roca, or Rukh, or. piece answering to the English Castle, or 
Rook; and then a Camel, which may be supposed to carry 
archers, fills the place of the Elephant, or piece answering 
to the English Bishop. 

d In the Italian Treatise on Chess, by Giambatista Lolli— 
Bologna, 1763, the Queen is denominated Donna,‘ and the 
Bishop Alfieri. 


CHESS TERMS IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES CONTINUED. 











English.; Sanscrit.| Persian. | Chinese. | Burmha. 
ChaturangaShutrang |ChokeChoo-|  Chit- 
Chess or or hongki 2 | tharein p 
? Chaturaji a Shatranj 
King Raja ShaPadshih Choohongm) Meng 
Queen |Mantri 5 |Vicer FerzgSou 2 Chekoy g 
Bishop |HastiPilu ¢/FilPilHustTehong — |Chein 
Knight |Aswa d |AspGhorah Mai o |Mhee 
aig Rscol Sie er re pie 
awn adati ‘aon j ing in 
Sheh, Kish, . 
ue Kisht Knai 
eck- Mat, Sheh- 
mate. | mat k fhoombe 





@ Chaturanga means literally the four members of an 
army; referring to the red, green, yellow, and black pieces 
then in use. 

Mantri, that is, Prime Minister. 

Hasti Pilu, that is, Elephant. 

Aswa, that is, Horses. 

Ratha isa Car; Nauca, or Roca, & Ship or a Boat. 

Padati, or Padica, signifies a Foot Soldier. 

Vizer is a General; and Ferz, or Fersi, a Minister. 

Asp, a Horse; Ghora, Cavalry. 

Rukh, or Ruth, a War Chariot, 

Paon, Peadah, or Bidek, a Pawn. 

Mat She-mat, signifies that the King is conquered or 

driven to the last distress, 

af Choke Chuo-hongki, literally the Play of the Science of 
ar. 

m Choohong, that is, Generalissimo, 

n Son, a Counsellor, 

o Mai, that is, Horses. 

p Inthe Burmha language, Chit-tharein is applied in com- 

mon to a Commander-in-Chief, and to warfare. 

q Chekoy signifying a General, 

r Mhee, that ‘is, Cavalry. 


(@ In the Chinese game, after the Rooks must be placed 
the Artillery, or Rocket Men, denominated Paoo. On this 
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total flowing from that basis, the acale will have a common 





subject see Twiss's Anecdotes of Chess, and a Paper by Sir 
Wm. Jones,— Vide Studies of Chess, vol. il, pp, 362-3, 


ANTIQUITY OF THE GAME OF CHESS. 

The ancient Hindoo game of chess, an ingenious but 
imperfect work of invention, is stated in the Purans 
atccient authorities among the Brahmins, to have origina- 
ted about the end of what is termed in their chronology, 
the second age of the world. The wife of Ravan, king of 
Lanca (i. e. Ceylon) devised it to give him an image of war, 
while his metropolis was closely besieged by Rama. ** f 
incline to think, (says Sir William Jones, in his chrono- 
logy of the Hindoos, vide works of Sir W. Jones, vol. 1. 
p. 264,) that the latter is the same with Rama the son of 
Cush, who might have established the first regular govern- 
ment in this part of Asia. The date assignable to his 
reign, under this hypothesis, falls about 2029 years before 
the Christian era. The Chinese manuscript accounts re- 
present the inventor to have been Hemsing, a Chinese 
mandarin, eminent in their history as a general. But 
Captain Cox, (in the Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 485) 
remarks, that they invalidate the claim of originality, by 
tixing the date of the incident only 174 years before the 
Christian era ; independent of which, the agency of rocket 
boys, or artillerymen, on the board, is an evidence against 
it; but he expresses his readiness to believe that Hemsing 
first introduced it into China, with modifications suited to 
the genius and manners of the people. The Captain con- 
siders the Burmha game, even as a derivation, to have 
preceded the Chinese, and to be a very advanced improve - 
ment on the ancient Hindoo. The Burmhas are Hindoos 
of the Pali tribe, and draw all their science and literature 
from the common source. (Vide Asiatic Researches, vol. 
vii. p. 496.) The Persian, which coincides with the mo- 
dern Hindoo game, exhibits further deviations from the 
original ; one of which, to draw up the pieces and pawns 
in compact entire ranks, is the incontestible dictate of 
judgment. Other alterations, not adopted in the Euro- 
pean game, appear to be the effect of caprice. (Vide 
Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 497.) All the Asiatic 
tables are subdivided into sixty-four squares, but not 
chequered. (Asiatic Researches, vol. vit. p. 499.) The 
Hon. Daines Barrington supposes chess to have been in- 
troduced into Kurope in the twelfth century, when Anna 
Commena flourished, at which time it was rather common- 
ly played at Constantinople. Itseems to have been known 
first to the Italians, through the accidents of vicinity to 
Constantinople, and an early trade with the eastern parts 
of the Mediterranean: from Boccace, who lived in the 
fourteenth century, we find that it had then become a 
usual amusement at Florence. Spain and France might 
derive it from [taly. The h ble inquirer consi 
it most probable that chess was introduced into England 
in that part of the thirteenth century which followed the 
return of Edward I from the Holy Land, where he had 
remained so long attended by so many English subjects. 
Twenty-six English families have emblazoned chess 
boards and chess-rooks on their arms. (VideArchaologia, 
ix. p. 25.) The manuscript of Robert, of Gloucester’s 
Chronicle, in the Herald’s College, hus this line, 

« As they pleide at chease, stryf they gonne arrere,” 


which, at least, proves that it had been introduced before 
the date of the manuscript. This line is not of iteelf evi- 
dence that chess was known any considerable time before 
the date of the manuscript in the college of arms, because 
the word ** chesse”’ is not read in the more ancient manu- 
scripts of Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle. This manu- 
script was finished in the 26th year of Henry VI, A.D. 
1448. The age of the author, according to indications in 
the history, ecincided with part of the reigns of Henry III 
and Edward I, from A.D. 1265 to 1278. In another part 
of the Chronicle, the early copies agree im having the 
word ‘* chekere.” 
“Some wyp lance, some wyp suerd, wyp oute vylenye 
Wyp pleyynge at tables, oper atte chekere.” 


The Hon. Daines Barrington appears to have assigned 
the era of the introduction of chess into England as nearly 
as it can betraced. Vide Studies of Chess, vol. ii. pp. 
364-6, 372-3. _- 

OPINION RESPECTING CHESS. 

Chess-play is a good and willy exercise of the minde, 
for some kind of men, and fit for such melancholy persons 
(as Rhasis holds) as are idle, and have extravagant imper- 
tinent thoughts, or troubled with cares; nothing better to 
distract the minde, and alter their meditations; invented, 
some say, (Belloniris, and Palamede’s Vel de Variis 
Ludis, 4. 8,) by the general of an army, in a famine, to 
keep souldiers from mutiny: but if it, i. e. the melancholy, 
proceeds from over much study, in such case it may 
more harm than good. It is a game too troublesome for 
some men’s brains, too full of anxiety, all out as bad as 
study; besides, it is a testy, cholerick game, and ver 
offensive to him who loseth the mate.—Vide Burton's 








Anatomy of Melancholy, 1. pp. 415, 416, 
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AN EVENING THOUGHT ON THE SEA SHORE. 
a - 
Not a wave is on thy tranquil breast, 
The winds are hushed to sleep; 
And the glories of the brilliant west, 
Fast fading o’er thee sweep; 
And Echo's trance no sea-fowl breaks, 
Nor from her dream the Mermaid wakes. 


Silence profound is on thee now, 
So deep the stillness round, 

That seems, while sparkles Dian's bow, 
That this were holy ground; 

So lovely and composed the scene, 

The hour so hallowed and serene ! 

And chastened sorrow, time subdued, 
Now muses on that shore, 

Where, after many a storm withstood, 
The billows threat no more: 

And Piety, with placid mien, 

Her halo studs, and gilds the scene! 


And Resignation binds anew 
Her heavenly armour on, 
Nor shrinks the combat to renew, 
So victory be won; 
And Faith, triumphant, strength supplies, 
And paints reward beyond the skies! 


Sweet Ocean scene! there’s not a spot 
Beneath yon moon-lit sky, 

Like thee can memory’s record blot, 
And soften misery; 

For other scenes have earthly tone, 

But thine to breathe of God alone! 


Sweet Ocean scene! a whisperer thou 
Of heayen, and things divine; 
And oft be mine to bend, as now, 
A votary at thy shrine; 
And, Ocean scene! at evening hour 
Still oft be mine to own thy power! 
Liverpool. 





MAY-DAY.—By Leotig. 
=e 


Beautiful and radiant May 

Is not this thy festal day? 

Is not this spring revelry 

Held in honour, Queen, of thee? 
*Tis a fair, the booths are gay 

With green boughs and quaint display; 
Glasses where the maiden’s eye 
May her own sweet face espy ; 
Ribbands for her braided hair, 
Beads to grace her bosom fair. 
From yon stand the juggler plays 
With the rustic crowd's amaze; 
There the Morris-dancers stand 
Glad-bell ringing on each hand: 
Here the May-pole rears its crest, 
With the rose and hawthorn drest, 
And beside are painted bands 

Of strange beasts from other lands. 
In the midst, like the young Queen, 
Flower-crown'd of the rural green, 
Is a bright cheeked gir), her eye 
Blue like April's mornipg sky, 





With a bliish like what the rose 

To her moonlight minstrel shows, 
Laughing at her love the while, 

Yet such softness in the smile 

As the sweet coquette would hide— 
Woman’s love in woman's pride. 
Farewell cities! who could bear 

All their smoke, and all their care, 

All their pomp, when wooed away 

By the azure hours of May? 

Give me woodbine-scented bowers, 
Blue wreath of the violet flowers, 

Clear sky, fresh air, sweet birds and trees, 
Sights and sounds and scenes like these. 








pn 


[From Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. vi. being Lives 
of eminent British Lawyers, by our talented and much 
respected townsman, Henry Roscoe, Esq., Barrister-at- 


Law.] — 
THE LAWYER'S FAREWELL TO HIS MUSE, 


“BY 6IR W. BLACKSTONE. 
asinine 


«« As, by some tyrant’s stern command, 
A wretch forsakes his native land, 

In foreign climes condemned to roam, 
An endless exile from his home; 
Pensive he treads the destined way, 
And dréads to go, nor dares to stay; 

Till on somé neighbouring mountain's brow 
He stops, and turns his eye below ; 
There, melting at the well-known view, 
Drops a last tear, and bids adieu: 

So I, thus doom’d from thee to part, 
Gay queen of fancy and of art, 
Reluctant move with doubtful mind, 
Oft stop, and often look behind. 


«‘Companion of my tender age, 

Serenely gay, and sweetly sage, 

How blithsome were we wont to rove 

By verdant hill, or shady grove, 

Where fervent bees with humming voice . 
Around the honey’d oak rejoice, 

And aged elms, with awful bend, 

In long cathedral walks extend! 

Lull'd by the lapse of gliding floods, 
Cheer’d by the warbling of the woods, 
How blest my days, my thoughts how free, 
In sweet society with thee! 

Then all was joyous, all was young, 

And years unheeded roll’d along: 

But now the pleasing dream is o’er,— 
These scenes must charm me now no more: 
Lost to the field, and torn from you, 
Farewell !—a long, @ last adieu! ! 


«‘ The wrangling courts, and stubborn law, 
To smoke, and crowds, and citiesdraw ; 
There selfish Faction rules the day, 

And Pride and Avarice throng the way ;. . 
Diseases taint the murky air, 

And midnight conflagrations glare ; 
Loose Revelry and Riot bold, 

In frighted streets their orgies hold; 

Or when in silence all is drown’d, 

Fell Murder walks her lonely round; 

No room for peace, no room for you— 
Adieu, celestial Nymph, adiey ! 


«‘Shakspeare no more, thy sylvan son, 
Nor all the art of Addison, 
Pope's heaven-strung lyre, no Waller's ease, 
Nor Milton’s mighty self must please: 
Instead of these a formal band 

‘In furs and coifs around me stand, 
With sounds uncouth, and accents dry, 
That grate the soul of harmony, 
Each pedant sage unlocks his‘store 
Of mystic, dark, discordant lore , 
‘And points with tottering hand the ways 
That lead me to the thorny maze. 


«« There, in a winding, close retreat, 
Is Justice doom’d to fix her seat ; 
There, fenced by bulwarks of the law, 
, She keeps the wondering world in awe; 
_ And there, from vulgar sight retir’d, 
Like eastern queens, is much admired. 


“Oh! let me pierce the secrét shade; 
Where dwells the venerable maid! 
There humbly mark, with reverent awe, 
The guardian of Britannia’s law ; 
Unfold with joy her sacred page 

(The united boast of many an age, 
Where mix’d. though uniform appears 
The wisdom of a thousand years,) 

In that pure spring the bottom view, 
Clear, deep, and regularly true, 

And other doctrines thence imbibe, 
Than lurk within the sordid scribe; 
Observe how parts with parts unite 
In one harmonious rule of right; 

See countless wheels distinctly tend, 
By various laws, to one great end ; 
While mighty Alfred’s piercing soul 
Pervades and regulates the whole. 


«« Then welcome business, welcome strife, 
Welcome the cares, the thorns of life, 

The visage wan, the pore-blind sight, 

The toil by day, the lamp by night, 

The tedious forms, the solemn prate, 

The pert dispute, the dull debate, 

The drowsy bench, the babbling hall, 

For thee, fair Justice, welcome all! 


** Thus, though my noon of life be past, 
Yet let my setting sun at last 

Find out the still, the rural cell 
Where sage Retirement loves to dwell! 
There let me taste the home-felt bliss 
Of innocence and inward peace; 
Untainted by the guilty bribe, 
Uncursed amid the harpy tribe; 

No orphan’s cry to wound my ear, 

My honour and my conscience clear ; 
Thus may I calmly meet my end, 
Thus to the grave in peace descend !” 








LINES. t 
——. 


The amiable and accomplished Mrs, Henry Siddons on 
taking her final leave of the stage a few weeks ago, 
at Edinburgh, deliveréd the following address to the au- | 


dience, written by Sir Walter Scott. 


“ The curtain drops—the mimic scene is past— 

One word remains—the saddest and’ the last: 
A word which oft in careless mood we say, 
When parting friends have pass’d a sdcial day; 
As oft pronounced in agony of heart, 
When friends must sever, or when lovers part; 
Qr, o'er the dying couch, in whispers spoken,’ 
When the frail thread of life is all: but broken— 
When all that ear can list, or tongue can tell, 
Are the last, mournful accents, Fare ye well ! 
Such is the spell the actress must divide 
From duties long her pleasure and her pride; 
So brief the syllables that must bid adieu 
To public life, to Seotland, and to you; - 
To hopes, to doubts, to efforts, and to fears, 
And all the business of my scenic years. 
Yet, ere we part—and even now a tear 
Bedims my eye to think ‘our parting near— 
Fain would I speak how deeply in my breast 
Will the remembrance of your kindness rest: 
Fain would I teli, but words are cold and weak— 
It is the heart, the heart alone can speak. 
The wanderer may rejoice to view once more 
The smiling aspect of her native shore; 
Yet oft in mingled dreams of joy and pain 
She’ll think she sees this beauteous land again; 
And then, as now, will fond affection trace 
The kindness that endeared her dwelling-place. 
Now then it must be said—though from my heart 
The mournful accents searcely will depart, 
Lingering, as if they feared to break some spell— 
It must be uttered—Friends, kind friends, farewell! 
One suit retnains—you will not scorn to hear 
The last my lips shall falter on your ear— 

. When Iam far, my patrons; oh! be kind 

* To the dear relative [ leave behind; 

Ne is your own—and, like yourselves, may claim 
A Scottish origin—a Scottish name: ‘ 
His ripened talents—let the truth be told— 
A sister in a brother’s cause is bold— 
Shall cater for your eve of leisure sti)! 





With equal ardour and improving skill; 
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And though too oft the poor performers’ lot 
Is but to bloom, to fade, and be forgot, 
Whene'’er the mimic sceptre they resign, 
Agentler destiny I feel is mine! 
For as the brother moves before your eyes 
Some memory of the sister must arise; 
And in your hearts a kind remembrance dwell 
Of her, who once again sighs forth—Farewell 








AN ADDRESS, 
SPOKEN BY MISS PENLEY, 


On the Occasion of the Benefil, at the Liver Theatre, in aid of the 
Fund for erecting a Permanent Asylum for the Houseless Poor. 


WRITTEN BY MRS. CADDICR. 


i 
Who has not felt, as Winter's dreary day 
Passed ’mid dark clouds and threat’ning storms away, 
How sweet it is to turn from outward gloom 
To all the comforts of a cheerful room ; 
To change the sullen twilight’s murky light 
For the warm hearth, with kindling radiance bright ? 
And oh! my fends, what treasured things are found 
Gather’d withit’that small, but magic round, 
The fire-side ring,—the dearest and the best 
Of all the charities of every breast. 
There Love and Friendship mingle, and derive 
Charms from each other ;—Wit and Beauty strive 
For peaceful sway ;—and Peace and Plenty bless 
The guileless scene of home-born happiness ! 


But change the scene ;—suppose the datk'ning storm 
Still rages on—wild clouds the skies deform ; 

No glimmering star a ray of comfort lends, 

But on the wind the arrowy sleet descends— 
Spreading around a waste that mocks the sight, 
And gives a dubious lustre to the night ; 

Ferg’ more chill, the freezing tempest blows 
And Winter triumphs in his gathered snows. 
Then, then, alas! suppose some wretched one 
Travelling life’s desert path, unloved, alone,— 
With want and sickness preying on his form, 

And he unhoused, unsheltered from the storm ! 
Can ye not see him? shrinking trom the blast— 
His eyes far rourd in search of succour cast ? 
Haste ! or he dies; some help, some comfort gives 
And bid again that friendless wanderer live. 

But not alone does solitary woe 

Bid Pity’s tears in quick succession flow ; 

The orphan’s sorrows and the parent's grief 

Ask from the friendly hand a quick relief; 

Think, ye fond mothers, what your hearts would feel 
To see your helpless children round you kneel, 
Asking for fire, for shelter, and for food—— 

And ye had none—would ye not give your blood— 
The dearest drops that circle in your veins, 

To atill the little tremblers’ shiv'ring pains ? 


For this, to-night, we ask your presence here, 
And bid you smile to dry the wanderer’s tear ; 
Here, as ye meet, pre-ewinently gay, 

Ye give the means to chase distress away ; 

Ye bid the pile ascend, whose friendly door 

Will still be open to the HousELESs Poor; 

A ready refuge from imistortune’s blast, 

As from the storms that nature’s face o’ercast ; 
And ev'ry shiv’ring outcast fostered there 

Shall bless the hands that snatch’d him from despair. 
And ye, fair forms! that Beauty’s ranks compose, 
Whose lovely eyes rain tears for others’ woes; 
Rest not contented that you here have been, 

Nor let our cause fall with the final scene; 

But to your homes, deep in your hearts imprest, 


’ This lesson bear,—** to bless is to be blest ;”” 


Leave war, fame, commerce, to the creature man, 
You, in the march of mercy, ** lead the van;”” 

So shall success beneath your influence grow, 

And pity triumph o'er receding woe. 
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Tuesday --11] 0 57] 1 13/15 11 
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Saturday-.15| 3 47] 4 17112 8 (Rogation Sunday. 
Sunday-.-.16} 4 52} 5 30/12 5 |Fifth Sunday after Easter. 
Monday --17| 6 11] 6 5113 0 
Tuesday --18) 7 23} 8 3114 0 





Ectentific Notices. 


RAILWAYS, 
—=_— 
(Abridged from the Observer.) 


There is at present a great probability that locomotive 
carriages will speedily be brought to run on railroads for 
public accommodation. Should this be the case, and 
should the advantages of such a mode of conveyance be as 
great as described, they must supersede common roads, 
cand all vehicles moved by animal power. The changes 
this will effect in the face of the country, and in the moral 
relations of its inhabitants, seem likely to be very exten- 
sive. Places will be brought nearer to each other, and 
communication between them will be more rapid and 
frequent. Nobody will consent, we presume, to be jolted 
along a rough road, ten or twelve miles an hour, when he 
can be whirled along a smooch and pleasant one with 
twice the velocity. Such, however, if we may trust the 
experiments lately made on the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter railroad, which only confirmed experiments previously 
made, and accorded with the theory — propounded, 
will be the effects of employing locomotive engines on 
railroads. They seem likely to put an end to my lord's 
travelling carria ge as well as to the public stage. Loco- 
motive carriages, indeed, are not yet brought into general 
use; there is a difficulty in making them at once suffi- 





great rapidity a much heavier load than their own pon- 
Cerous weight. This difficulty, however, seems at length 
about to be overcome, and locomotive carriages, it seems 
now probable, will soon come into general use. Till the 

are completely —— to their projected purposes ; till 
we can gather the fruit of the ingenious plans, and many 
times frustrated contrivances of men of talent; till the 
throes of invention be passed, and the public can enjoy 
the advantages of the perfect machine; till we can reap 
the rich harvest of ease and convenience which the toil of 
skilful individuals is preparing for us; till the pure metal 
is separated from the contaminating earth ; till long-tasked 


‘| ingenuity has, as it were, cast up its cream ; till locomo- 


tive carriages actually perform the functions of stage- 
coaches,—we shall forbear to expatiate on their wonder- 
ful advantages. We will only observe, that we look on 
them as one of those things which, though unnoticed in 
their beginning and in their progress till their effects are 
irresistible, seem destined to change the face of empires. 
STRUCTURE OF RAILROADS. 

It seems now pretty clearly ascertained that we must 
either give up the promised udvantages of locomotive car- 
riages, or establish a line of railroad throughout the 
country. After enumerating the disadvantages of our 
present road, as adapted to locomotive carriages, a writer 
in the Quarterly Review observes—** Such being the state 
and capabilities of ordinary roads, we must have recourse, 
in order to give effect to steam-carriages, to some new and 
improved species of road, and for this purpose no con- 
trivance seems so well adapted as the railway, which has 
already made such progress in this country. The great 
object of a railway is to remove all the obstructions which 
occur on roads constructed of soft materials, which it 
does, by substituting for the soft and unequal surtace of 
the common road a smooth and hard surface of wood or 
metal, laid in two narrow tracks, along which the wheels 
of the carriage roll with a facility and velocity as far ex- 
ceeding the effect of the most perfect modern road as the 
latter exceeds what was known on the roads of former 
times.” Simple as the idea of a railway appears to be, 
its execution is by no means easy: it is attended with 
great expense, and requires, moreover, a highly improved 
state of the sciences and arts to give full effect to the prin- 
= It is quite plain, indeed, :hat because a railroad 

so much to make in the first instance, and costs so 
much afterwards to keep it in continual repair, that such 
a thing could not possibly be carried into execution, 


try. 


inestimable utilit 
Liverpool and Manchester. 
Governments ever attempting te force such things upon a 
country; they grow up in their own good time, and de- 
pend on circumstances over which Governments have not 
the smallest beneficial control. 

The very judicious and handsome reward by the Di- 





rectors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Com- 
pany for the best locomotive engine called forth the talent 
‘and ingenuity of many engineers; amongst others, Mr. 


Robert Stephenson and Messrs. Braithwaite and Ericcson, 
whose engines surprised all the spectators (amongst whom 
were engineers of the first name and respectability from 
all parts of Kurope and America, who travelled from 
their respective countries to witness it) with the safety and 
astonishing velocity at which they travelled, though carry- 
ing very heavy weights. _ : 

It becomes of great national importance that our manu- 
factures should be carried sagged and economically, more 
especially when we consider that our powerful rival, 
America, is quite alive to the subject, and laying down 
vast tracts of railways, as well as most of the continental 

owers, 
4 In case of a threatened invasion, a country with such 
roads, and such means of conveyance as these, becomes 
an impregnable fortress; for whole armies, with parks of 
artillery, and all necessary stores, might be conveyed from 
one part of the island to the other in less time than an 
enemy could disembark their troops. _ 

It ‘would be easy to prove the great saving of the revenue 
of the Postoffice, for the mails would be carried at twenty 
miles per hour, and at about one-third the expense. 
Those counties which now have hardly any markets for 
their agricultural produce, and are badly supplied with 
coals and other foreign productions, would have a new 
field opened for their industry, and would make a con- 
siderable saving in their own expenses. 

Nor let it for a moment be imagined that the farmer 
would be injured by the introduction of steam instead of 
animal power; for though it might be true that so many 


ciently light and sufficiently powerful to drag along with horses would not be in demand as at present, let it be 


recollected that there would be a greater consumption of 
wheat, sheep, and oxen; for the labourer, being more 
economically supplied with articles of clothing and fire, 
instead of at present getting meat once, would be able to 
afford it three or four times a week. . 
The expense of conveying one ton of goods for one mile 
on a railway may be estimated at one penny; whereas 
now, by the waggon or canal boats, it is at least seven~ 
pence; on the tormer, heavy goods might be transferred 
from one part of the kingdom to the other in a few hours, 
while by the latter, weeks, nay months elapse, before they 
reach their destination. Nor is the former subject to 
stcppage by frost in winter, too much water in autumn, 
or too little in summer, whereby the canals are rendered 
of little use throughout a’ very great portion of the year. 
The Stockton and Darlington Railway is thus described 
in the last number of the Quarterly Review :—** The 
adaptation of the railway to speed was never, we believe, 
thought of till the opening in September, 1825, of the 
celebrated Stockton and Darlington railroad, a work which 
will for ever reflect honour on its authors, for the new and 
striking manner in which it practically demonstrated all 
the advantages of the invention. Since that time coaches 
have been regularly plying between the two towns on the 
railway. Lach is drawn by a single horse, and yet car- 
ries, in ordinary cases, six passengers inside, and from 
fifteen to twenty outside, with adue proportion of luggage. 
In fact, with respect to the number of passengers, they do 
not seem to be at all particular; for, in cases of urgency, 
they are seen crowding the coach on the top, sides, or 
any other part where they can get a footing ; and they sre 
frequently so numerous, that when they descend from the 
coach, and begin to separate, it seems as if some petty 
assembly of the inhabitants were a. The general 
speed is at the rate of ten miles an hour. The above seems 
an enormous load for one horse to run with, and at such 
speed, and yet the animal appears to make scarce any ex- 
ertion, certainly not so much as a horse in a common gig. 
We ourselves have repeatedly travelled in one of these 
coaches, and it would be difficult to convey an idea of the 
interest excited by this extraordinary conveyance, and the 
novelty of the whole scene. Nothing appeared more sur~ 
prising than the rapidity and smoothness of the motion, 
and the ease with which the animal drew its load. It 
was only occasionally that he appeared to give the traces 
a pull: at other times, even in the way from Stockton 





nis fact shows the foily of 


to Darlington, where there is a slight ascent, the traces 


except in a densely peopled and highly commercial coun- seemed often to hang quite loose, and by far the greatest 
_A railroad, for example, through the wilds of ‘exertion the animal appeared to make was in keeping up 
America, would be of no use; it would not be of much [its own motion. The coach had no springs of any kind, 
service in the deserted Highlands of Scotland ; but it is of :and yet the motion was fully easier than that of any coach 
in such a neighbourhood as that between |on the road; eo easy that a passenger might read a news- 
| paper with perfect comfort. 


The coach never turns in the 
railway, but can be drawn either backwards or forwards 
with equal facility, the horse being merely unyoked from 
one side and yoked to the other, which is done in less than 
half a minute. Such is the extreme mobility of the whole 
vehicle and its load along the railway, that when once it 
is set a-going it is not easy to stop it; it requires an 





apparatus for the purpose, a species of drag on the wheels 
eked a brake, the operations of which it is unnecessary 
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to describe in detail. On some occasions it happens, 
through inadvertence or otherwise, that both coaches meet 
in a place between two passings, and where neither of 
them can get out of the way: thus things seem approach- 
ing to a complete stand, when one of the coachmen 
uoyokes his horse, re-yokes him in an instant to the 
opposite cnd, and draws his carriage back to one side of 
¢ passing places, which he enters, allows the other coach 
to enter, -_ then resumes his course. The whole affair 
is managed with surprising facility, and it is wonderful 
how little these obstacles, which appear at first sight very 
serious, really obstruct the progress of the traffic; although, 
undoubtedly, the true remedy is to have a double line of 
rails the whole length of the way. The cheapness of the 
mode of travelling is also an additional recommendation. 
The fare for outside passengers is only one shilling between 
Stockton and Darlington, a distance of twelve miles, and at 
shorter distances at the rate of one penny for each mile.” 


PRACTICABILITY OF FORMING A GENERAL 
RAILWAY. 


Afier all these proofs of the utility of railways, there 
can be no doubt, we apprehend, of the practicability of 
establishing railways in plaee of turnpike roads through 
every part of the kingdom. Such a suggestion was 
thrown out several years ago by the author of the work 
entitled * Observations on a General Iron Railway,” 
already quoted, the fourth edition of which was published 
so long ugo as 1823, and of which the object was to re- 
commend the marking such a general railway us a pro- 
fitable means of employing the distressed labourers. The 
author then suggested that the first essay should be made 
between Manchester and Liverpool, which would employ 
many thousands of the distressed population of that part 
of England; and though we do not believe that the merit 
of first suggesting the plan belongs to him, for a railway 
between these places was projected by Mr. William Jones, 
a civil engineer, as early as 1822, his sagacity was dis- 

layed in selecting for the first experiment a very popu- 
look wealthy, and commercial neighbourhood. hatever 
reasons, on the score of public distress and want of 
employment, then existed for recommending such a great 
national work as a general system of communication by 
railways to extend through the whole country, have at 
present, we apprehend, tenfold force. The people who 
most want employment are not weavers, but men accus- 
tomed to dig, and at present the price of labour generally, 
and of other things, is more advantageous for such an 
undertaking than at any former period. The author's 
oo was to have one iron railway from London to Edin. 
ourgh, passing near the manufacturing and commercial 
towns of Leicester, Nottinyham, Sheffield, Wakefield, &c. 
with branch railways to all the great towns that lie to the 
north; another to Falmouth, having, in like manner, 
branches to all the towns 1n the west; another, in like 
manner, to Dover, and so on. Such railways will, no 
doubt, be ultimately laid down; but looking at the 
rradual manner in which all such improvements have 
yeen effected in times past, secing the necessity there is 
that to make such things turn out to the general advan- 
tage, they must be executed by individuals, or under their 
eye, and for their own profit no royal or national line of 
re or canal having, we believe, ever yet been profitable ; 
b@ng convinced, too, that all such great alterations must, 
for the advantage of all, be effected bit by bit, so that the 
owners and posscssors of old-fashioned contrivances, or 
those who get their bread by a trade which is destined to 
die out, may have time to prepare for the change— 
looking at these circumstances, we cannot advocate 
a plan for at once directing into a new channel such 
an immense portion of labour and capital of the 
country as would be necessary to make one continuous 
line of railway from London to Edinburgh. The whole 
active monied part of the community, every enterprising 
capitalist is eagerly looking out for a means of employing 
his capital to advantage ; and it is not because he or any 
other man doubts the ulumate national benefit of railways 
that he hesitates to embark in such a concern, but because 
he cannot live without immediate profit, and such a 
scheme could not possibly yield any return for some years, 
In this case, whatever might be the ultimate consequence, 
immediate individual interest does not coincide with the 
author's plan for insuring national prosperity. 

We shall conclude this long article with a little account 
borrowed from the work already so often quoted, of the 
origin and history of railroads:—** The origin of railroads 
may be traced back to the year 1680. About that period 
coal came to be substituted for wood as fuel in London, 
the consequence was, that at the mines the greatest 
inconvenience accrued in conveying the coal from them to 
the ships, as well as the immense expense in horses and 
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roads were made to move upon, and from which improve- 
ment it was found that one horse could easily draw a 
waggon on these rails, which previously employed three 
or more horses to effect it on the common roads; and the 
load was also drawn more quickly, arising from laying 
down the frames upon an easy descent, which was always 
done. In (738 this invention was still further improved 
by substituting cast-iron rails instead of the old wooden 
ones; but owing to the old-fashioned waggons continuing 
to be employed, which were of too much weight for the 
cast-iron, they did not completely succeed in the first 
attempt. However, about the year 1768 a simple con- 
trivance was attempted, which was to make a number of 
small waggons, and Jink them together, and thus, by 
diffusing the weight of one large waggon over many, the 
cause of the failure in the first instance was removed. In 
1797 these roads having arrested the attention of many 
intelligent men as of great importance, numerous essays 
appeared, setting forth their utility, and as many plans 
for rendering them of permanent construction. Hence 
cast-iron railroads became a second desideratum to canals, 
excepting only that the invention is due to Englishmen. 
After this time cast-iron railways began to be constructed 
as branches of canals, and in some places as roads of traffic 
from one place to another, established upon permanent 
principles, so as to produce a permanent revenue to the 
undertakers.” Their present state, and the great pro- 
bability there now is that they will speedily be made 
throughout the kingdom, has been already noticed.— 
** Such, however,” says the writer in the pth 
Review, **is the perfection to which the art is now arrived, 
that on a level line a single horse will draw with ease a 
load of ten tons, besides the weight ef all its carriages: 
and the railways that are now in progress in the different 
parts of England and Scotland are so remarkably im- 
proved, that we may anticipate a still greater increase in 
the powers of traction.” 


The Philanthropist. 


A FEW ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETIES, 
ADDRESSED TO THE INHABITANTS OF WARRINGTON. 
——_— 
A man has no more need of intoxicating liquors than of arsenic 
or opium. 
‘* TOUCH NOT, TASTE NOT, HANDLE NOT.” 


Temperance Socicties are sanctioned by the Scriptures. 
—Every denomination of Christians must be aware that 
drunkenness is condemned by the sacred writers, and that, 
consequently, the societies that check this vice must be 
agreeable to the Scriptures of truth and holiness. ** Woe 
unto them that rise up early in the morning that they 
may follow strong drink.” Isa.v.11. ** Envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like; of the which I 
tell you before, as J have also told you in time past, that 
they which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God.” Gal. y.21. See also Prov. xxiii. 29,35. Ha- 
bak. ii. 11, 15, 16. 

How, too, is it possible that the words of truth and 
righteousness can be engrafted upon a mind which is be- 
sotted with inebriety ? How can it listen to the Divine 
instructions, or practise the principles of truth and holi- 
ness? Dreadful, indeed, is the reflection, that, in the 
midst of bis abominations, the drunkard may be sum- 
moned to stand béfore the awful tribunal of Jesus Christ, 
and be doomed to incalculable misery : and how respen- 
sible is that man who will not support institutions which 
are admirably calculated to save thousands from perdition. 

Temperance Socicties will abolish various Diseascs.— 
Nine out of ten of the complaints to which the human 
frame is subject, are supposed, by many physicians, to be 
caused by drunkenness; while, certainly, the following 
diseases are the consequences of the habitual use of intox- 
icating liquors, viz. 9 decay of appetite, sickness at sto- 
mach, obstructions of the liver, jaundice, a husky cough, 
diabetes, epilepsy, gout, in all its forms, apoplexy, &c. 

Of the two hundred and eighty-six lunatics now in the 
Richmond Asylum, Dublin, one-half owe their madness 
to drinking; and this proportion is of general application. 
Of those who have been driven mad by immoderate drink- 
ing there is scarcely an instance of recovery. 

Physiologists also inform us, that if we pour spirits upon 
vegeta les, or give them to quadrupedes, they very soon 
die; and that there is nothing in the anatomy of the 
human body to prevent them from having nearly the same 

















machinery for the purpose; to remove which, waggon 


deleterious effects upon mankind, Nor is it the sot’s or 








drunkard’s progress only, that is here delineated. Great 
multitudes come to the same misery by habitually taking 
small quantities of intoxicating liquors. The man who takes 
but three glasses of wine a day, will shorten his existence ; 
and a respectable farmer, with a strong constitution, 
— caused his death by drinking a pint of strong ale 
every day after dinner. John Hunter's experiment shows 
the effect, on the constitution of a child, of the daily ex. 
hibition of wine. He gave one of his children a full glass 
of sherry every day after dinner, for a week : the child was 
about five years old. To another child, about the same 
age, and under similar circumstances, he gave, for the 
same space of time, a large China orange. At the end of 
the week, he found a very material difference in the pulse, 
the heat of the body, the urine, and the stools of theawo 
children. In the first, the pulse was quickened, the heat 
of the skin increased, the urine high coloured, and the 
stools were destitute of their usual quantity of bile; whilst 
the second had every appearance which indicates high 
health. He then reversed the experiment. To the first 
mentioned child he gave the orange, and to the other the 
wine. The effect followed as before,—a demonstrative 
proof of the pernicious effect of vinous liquors. The fact 
1s, Dr. Munro, a skilful anatomist, and even a more skil- 
ful. physician, has declared that a man in health has no 
more need of wine or spirits than a cow or a horse; and 
Dr. Gregory, who even stands higher in the medical pro. 
fession, makes the same declaration. 


Temperance Societies will increase the Strength and 
Longevity of Mankind.—There are few errors more per- 
nicious than the notion that any intoxicating liquors ate 
nourishing. The Persians, while they lived upon bread 
and water-cresses, were a powerful nation, but when they 
partook of the luxuries of the Medes they became effemi- 
nate, and the slaves of tyrants Hume relates, in his His. 
tory of England, that when the Scots invaded England, 
in 1327, each soldier carried hehind him a bag of oatmeal, 
together with a light plate of iron, on which he in- 
stantly baked the meal into a cake, in the open fields, 
and ate it with some water from a neighbouring spring. 
*SOf more than one hundred men in a glass manufac. 
tory,” says an eminent medical practitioner, ** three dratk 
nothing but water, and these three appeared to be of 
their proper age, while the rest, with scarcely an exception, 
seemed ten or twelve years older than they proved: to be.” 
It is said, too, that the guards of the mails who go outin 


-the njght, have lately tound that they suffer much less 


from cold by entire abstinence, than from their old plan 
of having recourse to intoxicating liquors. But the most 
interesting and convincing fact to prove both the inutility 
and pernicioos effects of intoxicating liquors, is related by 
Dr. Franklin, in the life of himself. ** While I was ina 

rioting house at London,” he says, ‘‘I drank nothing 

ut water, The other workmen, to the number of about 
fifty, were great drinkers of beer. I carried occasionally a 
large form of Jetters in each hand, up and down stairs, 
while the rest employed both hands to carry one. They 
were surprised to see by this and many other examples, 
that the American Aquatic, as they used to call me, was 
stronger than those who drank porter. I endeavoured to 
convince thy fellow pressmen that the bodily strength fur- 
nished by the beer, could only be in proportion to the 
solid part of the barley dissolved in the water of which 
the beer was composed ; that there was a larger portion of 
flour in a penny Toaf, and that consequently if he ate this 
loaf, and drank a pint of water with it, he would derive 
more strength from it than from a pint of beer.” Dr. 
Franklin might have added that the alcohol which is in 
ale and other intoxicating liquors, is not only inebriating 
but poisonous, and that the only reason why ardent 
spirits are more deleterious than malt liquors, is, that the 
former have more alcohol combined with them than the 
latter. One of the first physicians in Ireland has pub- 
lished his conviction, as the result of twenty years’ observa- 
tion, that if ten young men were to drink daily one glass 
(equal to two ounces) of ardent spirits, or a pint of port 
wine or sherry, the lives of eight out of the ten would be 
abridged by twelve or fifteen years. 


Temperance Societies witl often prevent Poverty and 
Ruin from visiting the Houses of Familics.—** Great 
numbers of tradesmen,” says 2n eminent divine, * are 
notoriously addicted to excessive drinking. These now 
might be comfortable and happy; they age poor and mi- 
serable: they might be virtuous and respectable; they are 
vicious and distressed : sobriety would enable them to 
educate. and provide for their children, and to lay up some 
subsistence for their own helpless age; but drunkenness 
leaves their children destitute, and sends themselves, 
through want and misery, to a premature grave.” Among 
thousands of instances which might be mentioned of the 
wretched and ruinous effects of intoxication, it may be ne- 
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cessary, perhaps, only to state the following. A butcher for 
twenty-one years was never twenty-one hours sober. His 
wife confessed that they were eighteen years married, and 


that night and day misery was their portion: three hours ; 


before day he was on the watch to be up, to be out, and 
to get drunk ; but that the last three weeks he belonged 
to the Temperance Society at New Ross, she enjoyed more 
peace and comfort than during the whole eighteen years 
of their marriage. Another reformed drunkard told a 


lady, that on returning home after spending a day in ex- | 


cessive inebriety, he went to bed, and passed a copier, 
anxious night, ** contemplating,” said he, ‘* the life I was 
leading, and the folly and misery of my conduct. Next 
morning I foxed sleep, and listened to the family. The 
mother strove to still the starving children from crying, 
and told them to keep quiet, lest they should waken their 
father, who would get up, go out and get drunk, an 
afterwards most probably come in and beat them; but 
that she would go out and try to borrow a few potatoes 
from a neighbour to satisfy theircraving appetites. She went 
and procured a few, and I saw one of my children grapple 
with a petato and endeavour to eat it raw. My feelings 
were aroused. I could begr the agonizing stings of con- 
science no longer. I jumped up, went over to a cupboard, 
seized @ prayer-book and solemnly vowed never to drink 
another drop of that destructive poison which had so long 
embittered my happiness.” He kept his word, and is 
now a reformed character.—Lately, in Dublin, a trades- 
man, on seeing one of his children refused by the landlady 
of a public-house to moisten a crust of bread in a frying- 
an then on the fire, exclaimed, **I spent thirty shiilings 
n this house last Saturday night, and I nearly spend all 
my earnings here, and now behold my child is refused 
even to moisten its bread in that pan.” He rose up, left 
the house, and became a reformed man. His starving 
wife and children were fed, and he is now a respectable 


‘character. If the above facts should make no impression 


upon the unfeeling heart of the habitual drunkard, his 
selfishness may be awakened by the following calculation : 
—Supposing a labouring man to drink but one quart of ale 
per day, at eightpence per quart, (and many workmen will 
drink three times that quantity,) he will spend the sum of 
£12 38. 4d. a year. This £12 3s. 4d. would pay his rent, 
and clothe himself and family comfortably, while his con. 
stitution would be so much improved that he might amply 
provide for -his various wants, and enjoy the peaceful 
comforts of his fire-side, instead of dwelling amidst riot, 
debauchery, and confusion. 

Temperance Socicties will prevent numerous Crimes being 
committed The testimony of Sir Matthew Hale, although 
given more than 150 years ago, is well worthy of our at- 
tention. ** By a due observation, for nearly twenty 

ears,” says this truly pious and illustrious Judge, ‘* I 
ave found, that if the murders and manslaughters, ‘the 
burglaries and robberies, and riots and tumullts, the adul- 
teries and fornications, rapes, and other enormities that 
have happened in that time, were divided into five parts, 
four of them have been the issues and products of exces- 
sive drinking, of tavern and alehouse meetings.” Does 
not the blood of the reader run cold on reading this state. 
ment ?—-and is he not ready to exclaim, ‘* Would to‘God 
that intoxicating liquors were never known to the children 
of men!’ Surely, too, in the language of the apostle, 
“Tt:is good neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine, nor any 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is 
made weak.” The declaration of the Recorder of Dublin, 
the Lord Mayor, the High Sheriffs, Major Sirr, and seve- 
tal others, proves, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
intoxication is the cause of numerous offences, inasmuch 
as they have had great opportunities of coming to a correct 
conclusion upon the subject. ‘* We, the undersigned, 
hereby declare; that, in our opinion, an entire disuse of ar- 
dent spirits would materially tend to the improvement of 
the community, and that an indulgence in them is a most 
fruitful cause of crime in the city of Dublin.” Mr. 
Poynder, for three years Under Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex, made the following statement before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons :—** I have long been in 
the habit of hearing criminals refer all their misery to 
drinking; so that I now almost cease to ask them the 
cause of their ruin. This evil lies at the root of all other 
evils in this city and elsewhere. Nearly all the convicts 
for murder with whom I have conversed have admitted 
themselves to have been under the influence of spirits at 
the time of the act.” Hundreds of facts might be ad- 
duced to prove and corroborate this statement ; but, suffice 
itto say, that in the case of the murder of Flanagan, of 
Clonmel, the murderers had not the slightest intention to 
consummate the awful deed, until, on the way to his 
house, they took four or five glasses of spirits, and were 
thus fitted out and prepared to dip their hands in human 
gore, 
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Temperance Societies will save the nation immense sums 
of money.—It has been calculated that as great a sum is 


debt in fifteen years. The reports of hospitals, peniten- 
tiaries, and alms-houses, justify the assertion, that of the 
1 200,000 beggars who are supported by the temperate in 
' the United States, 150,000 have been reduced to pauperism 
| by intemperance. A nearly similar calculation might be 
| made for this country. It isa curious and important fact, 
that in London, during the period when distilleries were 
stopped in 1796 and 1797, although bread and every ne- 
cessary of life were considerably higher than during the 
preceding year, the poor in that quarter of the town where 
the chief part reside were apparently more comfortable, 
paid their vent more regularly, and were better fed than 
at any period for some years before, even although they 


d| had not the benefit of the extensive charities which were 


distributed in 1795. In short, in addition to other na- 
tional evils which are caused by the use of intoxicating 
liquors, may be mentioned the following :—It diminishes 
capital; because the object of consumption being merely 
enjoyment, and not reproduction, it diminishes the total 
quantity of labour, and deranges its regular operations ; 
and it impairs the qualities requisite in labourers, because 
it generates disease, shortens life, diminishes muscular 
strength, weakens and disturbs the understanding, and 
wastes time; not only preventing the acquisition of addi- 
tional skill and dexterity, but perpetually corroding, and 
wasting that which may have been previously attained. 


Temperance Societies willreform thousands of Drunkards, 
and make them. good members of the community.—So 
strong is the influence of bad habits upon the human 
mind, that it has been thought impossible to reclaim the 
consummate drunkard; and some have imagined that 
there is no hope in this world, nor in the world to come, 
for those unhappy wretches who daily destroy both body 
and soul with intoxicating liquors. Thanks, however, 
to a kind Providence, the retormation of the drunkard 
may be no longer considered utopian of impossible. 
The good work has been effected to an extent in 
America which is highly encouraging and gratifying to 
the Christian philanthropist. Thirty thousand deaths are 
ealculated to have been annually caused in the United 
States by the direct influence of ardent spirits and other 
deleterious liquors, while it is impossible to state the 
number who have been brought to wretchedness and a 
premature grave by their indirect tendency, or by the dis- 
eases they have heightened and promoted. Such was the 
American Republic, two years ago, each individual of its 
adult population drinking, at an average, eight gallons of 
ardent spirits annually. Whatisit now? In a single 
year, in some towns in New England, the influence of 
Temperance Societies has reduced the consumption of all 
descriptions of liquors, three-fourths, and in others nine- 
tenths. The American Temperance Societies have not 
existed much above two years, and yet have produced 
astonishing effects. Experiments made on a very exten- 
sive scale, have proved, in the most satisfactory manner, 
that the safe and effectual cure for drunkards is, to cut 
them off at once from the use ofall intoxicating liquors, and 
even to these outcasts whose state had been with too much 
truth considered hopeless, Temperance Societies have 
afforded an opening to escape from destruction. The 
whole number of members in these societi¢és in America 
is believed to be not less than 100,000. Nearly all of them 
are formed on the principle of entire abstinence. More 
than seven hundred: reformattons of habitual deunkards 
have come to the knowledge of the committee daring the 
past year, and the stoppage of more than fifty distilleries, 
some of them from principle, and some from necessity. 
** Lreturned from ——. yesterday, (says a factor, who 
could not dispose of his spirits,) I sat down to dinner with 
sixty gentlemen, and fifty-two drank nothing but cold 
water.” Before a Temperance Society was formed in New 
Ross, a town in Ireland, the place was a scéne of vile riot, 
drunkenness, and debauchery; but in thé short space of 
six months, a Temperance Society has produced a ‘niost 
surprising reformation. Scarce a drunkard is to be seen 
in the streets; no uproar and nightly howlings to be heard; 
and, it has been stated, twenty of the most abandoned 
drunkards reformed. Many individual casés of amend- 
ment might be mentioned, if room could be found in this 
tract for their insertion. One extraordinary instance, 
however, must not be omitted. A vile character, a coal- 
| porter, a proverbial drunkard, rolling about the streets 
, from morning to night, when almost dead drunk, cried out, 
| I'll sign.” ‘ Take him on,” said a sober, well-dis- 

posed publican, ** for what he promises you may depend 

upon.” He was therefore proposed, received, ind bécame 

a changed man. os 





| Finally, it is full time that we should take the pernicious 
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consequences of drunkenness into consideration, and that 
every denomination of Christians should heartily unite in 
driving intoxication from our towns, our villages, and our 
families. Exhortations have been made, and have failed. 
It is time to try the influence of Temperance Societies. 
They have produced, and will continue to produce, the 
best effects, if influential persons will but do their duty to 
their God, their country, and to their fellow-creatures. 
Whithersoever we go, drinking is a part, a serious and 
important part of the business of those with whom we 
associate, and such is the tyranny of custom that men who 
refuse to drink are the butts of ridicule, and are hooted at, 
as heme, the courage or generosity of men. No tempe- 
rate man knows where to send his child out of the way of 
temptation; so that, unless exertions are made by the 
lovers of sobriety and mankind, it is impossible to contem - 
plate, without horror, the future miseries of thousands of 
the rising generation, unspotted at present with the foul 
plague of inebriety. Friends of humanity! raise but your 
voices against the monster drunkenness, and he will no 
longer dare to show his countenance in the circles of do- 
mestic life. He will fice to his native darkness, and be 
avoided with the same detestation as his associates, murder 
and licenti 


The following is recommended as a Constitution for a 
Temperance Society. 

We, whose names are subscribed, believing that intem- 
perance, with its attendant evils, is promoted by the pre- 
vailing opinions and practices with ‘respect to the use of 
intoxicating liquors, and that decided means of reforma- 
tion are loudly called for, resolve to abstain from the use 
of inebriating liquors ourselves, and to dissuade others 
from using them, and by all proper means to discoun- 
tenance the causes and practices of intemperance. 








—_____—_-—_—___- —— 


Miscellanies. 


ON CIGARS. 











——— 
(From Whittaker’s Monthly Magazine.) 


‘* Blessings on the man,” says Sancho, ** that firse in- 
vented sleep.”” But what wreaths shall we twine, what 
rewards shall we invoke, for the head of him that first in- 
vented smoke! Mysterious essence, emblem of our exist- 
ence, type of our desires and our dreams, our graceful 
vanities and shadowy ambition! A cigar—the very word 
has a fragrance in it. The pen, as it writes, seems to ac- 
quire a rich brown hue, and pours forth, instead of cold 
solemn syllables, oriental breath and delicious perfumes. 
Its odour transcends that of a rose, ora roast pig. No- 
thing in life is like the flavour of a real cigar, to those who 
know how to enjoy it. All that smoke are not smokers. 
There are persons who prefer a bad cigar to a good one, 
and who puff out as much cloud and vapour ina year as 
Mount Etna, without tasting a particle of it. Some French 
writer has said, that it is not every one that knows how to 
take a walk. It may as truly be asserted, that it is not 
every one that knows what smoke is! But to those who 
are in the secret, your initiated few, to whom nature has 
given a finer sense of enjoyment, a divine perception of 
the beautifal—to these, the curling cloudy column that 
rises from the lips is ethereal air, the element of a new lite. 
It springs up as from an altar, and floats on the air like in- 
cense. Through the narrow tube of a cigar gushes a full 
flood, a Nile of enthusiasm and delight, refreshing the 
senses and refining the imagination. Really, when honours 
and eulogies are showered upon objects whose claims upon 
our gratitude are so very apocryphal, something should be 
said or sung of the merits of a weed that is hourly productive 
of a wise pleasure and a healthful recreation. If Steele or 
Pope were living, instead of Sir Walter and Wordsworthi, 
the memory of this fragrant and familiar little ministrant 
to our comforts would be enshrined in golden verse, and 
periods full of gratefu) praise. But as all are not epi- 
cures, we will look at our subject in a less elevated light, 
and regard it merely as the medium of an elegant courtesy, 
a harmless indulgence, a simple but a social luxury. To 
Dr. Lardner, or to any other learned labourer in science, 
who may assure us that smoke is stupefying and injurious, 
and that snuff produces sickness and intoxication, we 
should make a very pantomiiic, but, at the same time, a 
very philosophic reply. We should venture to hand him 
4 cigar from Gliddon’s, and beg that he would do us the 
favour to take a pinch out of our private box. This isthe 
argument we should resort to, and we think it would in- 
duce him to publish an erratum to his next edition. If 
he declined, we would, ask him, while he objected to 
tobacco as a soother or a stimulant, what he thought of it 





as aconvenience! What awkward pauses would some. 
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times occur in conversation, and what slumbers would steal 
occasionally over our studies, if Sir Francis Drake's an- 
tipodes were to rise and catry the glorious weed out of 
England! We would rather (Rothschild forgive us) that 
the bank should stop payment. Society could not go 
on, Old Time would stand still, and, ep | a pinch of 
sand, turn his hour-glass into a snuff-box. A snuff: box is 
a letter of introduction ; it has been the fountain of many 
friendships. When you cannot ask a stranger his opinion 
of the new opera, or the new ministry, you can offer him 
your box, with a graceful as well as a profitable politeness. 
Even when the weather and other popular topics are ex- 
hausted, a pinch is always eloquent, always conversational, 
always convenient. And as fora cigar, it is the very sym- 
bol of congeniality. You sit ina circle, and the smoke 
rises up in a visible union: it is like the meeting of souls. 
If you have nothing to say, it discourses with a sage and 
silent wisdom ; if otherwise, it gives an elegant turn to 
your sentences, and comes in at a pause like a note of ad- 
miration! There is much virtue in a whiff. If we were 
in possession of another mulberry tree, we would have it 
all turned into snuff-boxes, as the truest compliment that 
could be paid to the spirit of Shakspeare. And assuredly 
we would rather have the broken bowl of thy pipe, Tobias 
Shandy, or even a grain or two of the ashes that it held, 
than the arrow that pierced Achilles, or a lock of Caesar's 
hair. We are well aware that there are learned men still 
living, who contend that there is no enjoyment in life; 
but then it is quite clear that they have never been to the 
cigar divan, in King-street. Once let them taste the 
magic of a richly flavoured leaf, over a cup of coffee, and 
a magazine just published, and the next treatise they may 
write will tell a tale marvellously different. They will then 
find out that a cigar and coffee are the true Sublime and 
B<autiful. 


EXCAVATIONS. Rome, Aprit 1. 

The excavations of the Campo Scala, which are con- 
ducted this season by Messrs. Campanari and Fossati, 
have been going on with great activity for this month 
past. We mention a few particulars, which will doubtless 
excite in many persons a desire for more ample information. 

A unique Sepuichre.—The vestibule would furnish an 
architect with materials for a fine work and solid reason- 
ing. The lacunaria are rich and novel. In one chamber 
are some pilastres of an uncommon form, and in another 
remains of paintings. 

On the 4th of March there was discovered, happily 
not spoiled, but wholly filled up with earth, the eas of 
a wrestler or pancratiast, who had gained a prize in some 
games. He 1s characterized by the disk of iron; the 
arms, of bronze, were placed near him 3; these consist of 
a vast clypeus, the greaves, and the hilt of the sword. 
The most beautiful tripod, the — and the crater 
of bronze, are the prizes which he gained. Near the 
tripod was one of those large painted vases, which bear 
the well-known inscription, and Minerva, who has here 
for ensign a syren playing on the double flute. Two little 
images of Tole and Hercules stood on the other side. 
This tomb had three chambers: most of the things found 
were in that on the left hand; there were some articles 
in the two others, but of less value, if we except a gold 
ring, with # lion engraved on it,—a symbol very suitable 
to the deceased,—and part of a gold necklace. The 
Marquis of Northampton was present on the evening of 
the Gib and the morning of the 7th, when this most inter- 
esting chamber was cleared. The clypeus, however, re- 
muins untouched in its place. 

A third tomb strikes the _ at first sight by a certain 
novelty in the design, and the ornaments show that an 
[3gyptian chose to be buried in Etruria in the Egyptian 
fashion; in fact, no vase records a Greek or Roman rite. 
Two little statues of marble, Isis and Osiris, many vases 
with animals, twelve gold clasps, a very singular gold 
ring, and & broken spherical paste vase with hieroglyphics, 
were also discovered. 

The two gentlemen above named, the proprietors of the 
spot, are themselves present at the work, which they con- 
luct with considerable expense and great diligence. Amon 
other things, they have found a beautiful vase painted 
by Panteus; and a large vase adorned with the apo- 
theosis of Hercules, and Hebe crowned, whom the gods 
lead tomeet bin. = There is a vase without handles, of an 
extremely novel form, on which a very animated dance 
1s painted. The first consignment of the articles found is 
expected to arrive at Rome io a few days.—Lit, Gaz. 

ANTI-OSCILLATING COMPASS. 

We feel pleasure in announcing that our townsman, 
Nr. Bywater, has, by one of those happy suggestions which 
when upplicd to the simple laws of nature often produce 
important practical results, so far improved the directing 
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action of ships’ compasses as to give them a steadiness and 
correctness never before obtained. It has long been known 
to nautical men that the cards of steering compasses will 
sometimes oscillate or swing so much in a gale of wind 


| that it is difficult to ascertain the course of the vessel ; 


and, though it is at least five or six hundred years since 
compasses were invented, and almost innumerable plans 
have, been devised with a view of overcoming this defect, 
yet it has never until now been obviated. By one of these 
plans the card was made to float in a bow! filled with 
spirits of wine, while all the other plans depended on 
alterations or improvements in the mechanical construction 
of the various parts of the compass or needle, whilst the 
card remained untouched. Mr. Bywater has applied his 
remedy to the card only. It is one of the most cheap and 
simple imaginable, for it only a about half a sheet 
of thin paper to be made into eight or ten concentric cells, 
of about two inches cubic area, which are attached to the 
under side of the card. The air within these cells by its 
inertia counteracts the oscillation of the card without in 
the least preventing the needle from placing itself in the 
true magnetic meridian in calm weather and smooth water. 
We understand that Mr. Bywater has sent one of his im- 
proved compasses to the Board of Longitude, and we hope 
that it will meet with that reception which its simplicity 
and importance demand. The annexed letter is corrobora- 
tive of our statement : 
H. M. Packet Etna, Liverpool, 22d April, 1830. 

Sir,—I have to apologize for keeping your much-improved 
compass 80 long, but the fact is, I wanted to observe its act- 
ing in bad weather and a heavy sea. The gale of wind on 
Monday night and Tuesday morning gave me full opportuni- 
ties of doing so, and proved to mé beyond a doubt that it is 
the steadiest compass I ever had in a gale of wind. I placed 
one of Mr. Pope's patent compasses vy the side of yours, and 
the result Is, that I am satisfied of the superiority of yours in 
bad weather, with the additional advantage of traversing 
quicker than any other compass I ever saw in perfectly 
smooth water. I had it on board three voyages,—in fine, 
moderate, and violent weather, and do beg to give you great 
credit for the invention. Will you inform me if you can 
alter the compasses in my ship, and the probable cost ? there 
are three, and one of Mr. Pope’s.—I am, Sir, your most obedi- 
ent servant, JOHN EMERSON. 

To Mr. Bywater. 


The Mousetvite. 


MR. ROBIN'S WATER FILTER. 

We can assure our readers that personal experience 
every day confirms all that has been said in favour of this 
valuable machine. We now use no other water at our 
meals, or for tea and coffee, than the rain water, which 
until lately was used only for washing dishes or floors. 
Our readears will not wonder that the Royal Filter should 
divest rain-water of its impurities and smoky taste, when 
they read the following experiments, given, with many 
others, in the evidence, on a commission of inquiry ap- 
— by the king to report on the impurity and insalu- 
rity of the Thames water :— 

** Mr. Brodie, the surgeon, corroborates every thing that 
has been said in its favour. He states, that having pro- 
cured some of the foulest water his house afforded, and 
mixed with it a quantity of water, impregnated with gus 
JSrom coals, he poured it into the Royal Filter; that it 
passed through it very rapidly, and was drawn off in a 
state of such purity, and so entirely free from the odour 
and Caste of the gas, as to be quite fit for being placed in 
a decanter on the table, to be drunk during dinner. 

** Mr. Thomas, the surgeon, has bad a Royal Filter 
placed in his cistern, and ever since the employment of it, 
has had the satsfaction to find his house regularly and 
abundantly supplied with clear and wholesome water. He 
considers that the introduction of it generally into families 
will be foufid highly conducive to the improvement of the 
health of the Metropolis, by effectually arresting the dele- 
terious impurities which exist in the water in tts present 
state, and which he thinks, of late years have tended to 
augment the catalogue of those anumaloue disorders aris- 
ing out of a morbid derangement of the stomach and the 
organs subservient to the process of digestion. 

** Mr. Keate, the surgeon, considers it to be admirably 
adapted to the important purpose of purifying and clari- 
fying water on a large scale, and that it would be a valu. 
able ap, to every cistern. * It .” he says, 
* the great 
cistern, so that no unfiltered water can be used for domestic 
purposes; and the water thus filtered is beautifully clear.’ 

** Dr. Clarke, in a very kind letter to Mr. Robins, speaks 
of its efficacy in terms quite as satisfactory as any of the 
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POPULAR LONDON PAPERS. 
—— 

Three of the most widely-circulated Weckly News. 
papers, published in London, at Sevenpence each. Sold 
by all Newspaper Agents in Town and Country. 

THE OBSERVER, 
Price Sevenpence. 

A Monnay EDITION oF THE OBSERVER is regu. 
larly published, covtaining the Latest News, Clerical In. 
telligence, the Corn Market, up to the ap 4 Aremancnng 
always published sufficiently early for the Newsmen to 
send by the General Post. This Edition is rendered par. 
ticularly acceptable to persons in the country, and those 
residing abroad. The price of the Monday Rdition of 
THE ORSERVER is Sevenpence.—Printed and published 
by Mr. Wm. Clement, adjoining the Office of the Morn. 
1nG CHBONICLE, in the Strand, London. 

BELL'S LIFE IN LONDON, 
Price Sevenpence. 

BELL’s LiFE 1n Lonpon is the best and chea 
Journal extant for Sporting varieties. It isa large folio 
twenty-column Weekly Journal, published in don 
every Saturday afternoon, in time for that day’s post, and 
may be received at the distance of two hundred miles from 
London on Sunday. This Paper combines, with the news 
of the week, a rich repository of Fashion, Wit, Humour, 
and other interesting Incidents of real life. The events 
in the Sporting Department are copiously detailed, and, 
for accuracy, stand unrivalled. The emblematical Illus. 
trations, which head the articles on the Drama, Poetry, 
the Turf, the Chase, the Ring, the Police, Cricketing, 
Pigeon-shooting, the Aquatic Register, and the affairs of 
the Fancy, were-all designed by Cruickshank, in his most 
humorous and happy manner. These cuts alone are worth 
more than the price of this Newspaper, which is only 
Sevenpence. The sale of BELL’s LIFE IN Lonpow 
and SPORTING CHRONICLE, is the largest of any Lon. 
don Weekly Journal, except the OBSERVER. Innke 
and Publicans are likely to benefit by additional business 
to their house, frem taking in BELi's Lire 1n Low. 
DON and SPORTING CHRONICLE, being a Journal of 
comicality and fun, calculated to ‘‘drive dull eare away,” 
and dissipate the blue devils. Office 169, Strand, London. 

THE ENGLISHMAN. 
Price Sevenpence. 

This highly respectable and independent Weekly News. 
paper is published at No. 170, in the Strand, every Sunday 

orning, at Four o'clock, at the price of Sevenpence only. 
THE ENGLISHMAN has now been published twenty-six 
years, and during that long period has invariably pursued 
the same course in all its departments—that of the strictest 
impartiality. It may be truly ssid of THE ENGLISHMAX 
that it is ** open to all parties—influenced by none.” As 
a Family Newspaper, THE ENGLISHMAN stands un- 
rivalled ; not a line, nor an advertisement, of an immoral 
tendency, is allowed, under any circumstances, to stain its 
pages. THE ENGLISHMAN is a folio twenty-column 
Journal, the same size and price as THE OBSERVER. 
The paper upon which it is printed is an excellent sort, 
and the type almost new; indeed, for varietv, quantity, 
and quality, it is the most perfect. In speaking of Sun- 
day Newspapers, it is proverbial to say, THE ENGLISH- 
MAN is almost a library in itself; and to such readers who 
do not desire a party paper, a trial of THE ENGLISHMAN 
is strongly recommended, asa neutral Journal, in which 
such a combination of literary talent is en as cannot 
be excelled by any Weekly Newspaper whatever. THE 
ENGLISHMAN is sent from London by the mails on Sun- 
ay. and may be had in the country on the blank post 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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REMARKS FOR APRIL. 
Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:55; mean 
p extreme during night, 43:21; eight, s.m- 
48:21; noon, 54:17; extreme during day, 56:06 3 
mean, 50:23; maximum, (30th,) 74; minimum, (3d,) 81; 
prevailing winds, westerly. 
Summary of the month.—16 days fair, 5 cloudy, 3 
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some little time; while a third, seeing how obstinately 
he fought, fired his blunderbuss, loaded with slugs, 
at him, which took effect ir his shoulder. and knee. 
He, nevertheless continued to fight with his other 
hand, until the one who fired at him struck him with 
the butt-end of his blun¢erbuss, on the ribs, a most 
severe blow, which breaght him to the ground. 
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ON SALE, 
At the Mercury-office, Lord-street, Liverpool, 

A VIEW of the PRESENT STATE and FUTURE 
PROSPECTS of the FREE TRADE and COLONIZATION 
of INDIA, in which are developed the Effects of the East 
India Company's Monopoly, as traders, and of their Govern- 
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‘I have here only made a nos of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
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ment, as territorial sovereigns; together with the important 
advantages which would accrue to the British Public from 
Free Trade to India, and the right of settlement there.— 
Price 2s. 
A GUIDE to BANGOR, BEAUMARIS, and 
SNOWDONIA, with a MAP. By JOHN SMITH.—price 1s. 6d. 
SMITH and DOLIER’S COPY-BOOKS (Patronised 
by the King) complete in three parts, price One Shilling each; 
No.1, containing the Initiatory Lessons; No.2, Large Hand; 
‘No.3, Round and Small Hand: the whole having a Copy-head 
“to each page. 
HUNT’S .WATERPROOF COMPOSITION, for 
effectually excluding moisture from: boots, shoes, carriage 
leathers, &c.—Price 1s. per bottle, or 8d. per pot. 


CAMERON’S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &c.—The singular and import- 
‘ant property of this. valuable discovery is, that the effect 
required is instantly produced at one operation by simply 
‘writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, without the 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with Cameron’s Chemical Compound, it is instantane- 
ously converted into a permanent black, which no washing 
can discharge, and which may be immediately thrown into 
“the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without being ex- 
posed to thesun. The whole operation is so extremely sim- 
ple that a y, by Cameron’s Marking Ink and Chemical 
‘Compound, can as easily, and in as short atime, mark one 
- hundred pieces of Linen, as she could do ten by the old method. 
It does away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying, 
and exposing to the sun, and thereby not only saves a great 
‘deal of trouble, but likewise entirely removes every risk of 
injuring the clothes.—Price 2s. or 2s. 6d., with case. 
ROBIN’S PATENT PORTABLE FILTER, by 
which impure water is immediately rendered sweet and 
clear.—Price 28s. and upwards. ae 
RAMSAY’S WATERPROOF LEATHER DRESSES, for 
Seamen, Coachmen, and Travellers by land and water— 
Warranted. 
The FIRST VOLUME of COGLAN’S MNEMO. 
NICS, with Plates. Price 7s. 6d. 
OBSERVATIONS on EMIGRATION to BRITISH 
_.” By J. MACGREGOR, Merchant, of Liverpool-— 
rice 23. 


REFLECTIONS on the Subject of. EMIGRATION from | 


EUROPE, with a view to Settlementinthe UNITED STATES, 

ining brief Sketehes of the Moral and Political Character. 

*By M. CAREY, Member of the American Philosophical, and of 

‘the American Antiquarian Society, and. Author of the Olive 

Branch, Vindicige Hibernicee, Essays on Banking, on Politieal 
Keonomy, and on Internal Improv t.—Price Ni 

An elegantly-engraved VIEW of the LIVERPOOL TOWN- 
HALL, with a Puan of the splendid Suite of Rooms, and a full 
‘Description of that admired Edifice.— Price Sixpence. 

*"A FULL REPORT of the GREAT LIVERPOOL MEET- 
ING on the subject of FREE TRADE and COLONIZATION 
of INDIA.—Price Sixpence. : ‘ 

Account of ST. JOHN’S MARKET, Liverpool, with a 
Perspective View and Ground Plan of that extraordinary 
Building.—Price Sixpence. _. - . ; “ 

HOME TRUTHS, descriptive of the condition of Liverpool, 
in ‘the’ year 1811, originally published in the first volume 
of the Liverpool Mercury. To which is now added, an ORIGI- 
‘NAL COUNTERPART, applicable to the condition of the 
Country, in the year 1826. Written, also, for the Liverpool 
AMercury.—Price Twopence. : 

TABLEAU SYNOPTIQUE, renfermant des Régles 
infaillibles pour trouver par la terminaison seule, et sans 
le secours du Dictionnaire, le Genre de tous les Noms de la 
‘Langue Francaise. Par DALBERT, LL.D., Professeur de la 
Langue Francaise a Liverpool.—Seeond Edition, price 2s. 

: Singular Aecount of the Great MAMMOTH CAVE, in Ken- 
tucky, with an Engraving of the Cave and the Mummy.— 
Price Sixpence. 4 

Lithographic Portrait of ELLEN TATE, who died in the 
Workhouse, aged 110 years.—Priee Sixpence. / a‘ 

HUMOROUS LETTER of TIM BOBBIN, descriptive of 
the LIVERPOOL FLOATING BATH, Printed ona Card.— 
Price One penny. 
~ Vols, I. Il. HL. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. 1X. and X. of the KALEI- 
DOSCOPE, in boards, with Index and Title to each. 
Important to Persons going to Sea, Pas.- 

sengers in Steum-boats, &c. and to Per- 
sons learning to Swim. 








IMPROVED 
MARINE LIFE PRESERVERS, 
Warranted to support any Fe vis in the 
water with the clothes on. ecommended 
to Emigrants, Persons going to Sea, and to 
Aquatic Parti¢s.—Price from 18s. to £1 5s, 
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(From Fraser’s Magazine.) 


—— 


In the year, 1825, as nearly as I can recollect, 
Captain Sloat, of the American armed schooner 
Grampus, stationed at St. Thomas’s, captured a 
celebrated pirate, that had been outlawed for some 
years, in the following manner. The name of the 
pirate I cannot now remember. d 

Captain Sloat, having heard that the pirate was 
somewhere along the south side of Puerto Rico, 
purchased or hired a small sloop that had just 
arrived at St. Thomas’, from thence, loaded with 
tobacco and coffee. As soon as she had discharged 
her cargo, he put two lieutenants and thirty-five 
men on board, well armed, with four or six small 
six-pounders, with orders immediately to proceed to 
the same place she would have returned to had he 
not engaged her, retaining one or two of her former 
crew as pilots.. On her entering the small harbour, 
the pirate discovered and knew her, and made all 
possible sail to prevent her communicating with the 
shore before he captured her ; expecting to find 
specie or dry goods, in return for the tobacco and 
coffee that she had taken,to St. Thomas’s. 

As he approached the sloop to nearly a short 
parallel distance, he showed symptoms of suspicion 
on discovering the guns (all the hands were con- 
cealed but the pilots:) he then had too much head- 
way to escape, which he attempted by wearing ; 
but the sloop got outside of him, and gave, him a 
discharge of musketry, which was kept up with alli 
the vigour possible, killing eleven of his crew; the 
remainder laid ‘flat down, and refused to assist in 
either fighting or navigating the vessel: their sole 
anxiety was to escape from the shower of balls that 
was passing over them. Under these circumstances 
the pirate displayed the most astonishing coolness 
and indifference to his life, which valled forth the 
unqualified admiration of the officers and men op- 
posed to him. Lieut. M‘Grudér, the second in com- 
mand, (the first was Lieut. Prendergast,) informed 
me that he saw the pirate, alone on his legs, steering 
his vessel, ‘(a small sloop or schooner,) occasionally 
running forward to get up the square-sail, haul it 
up a little, ‘then return to his helm, get the vessel’s 
head right, put the tiller between his legs, load his 
fusee, and fire it; again run forward, get up the 
square-sail a little more, return to his helm, load 
again, and so on, until he got up the sail, and dis- 
charged his gun fourteen times; when he at last 
succeeded, unassisted, jn outsailing his opponents, 
and running his vessel on shore, when the surviving 
seventeen of his crew Jeaped overboard. Some of 
them were. killed and wounded before they reached 
the shore. ‘I am not certain whether the six-pounders 
were fired or not; but the pirate escaped unhurt. 

The firing alarmed the country; the magistrates 
ordered out the militia, and had them stationed, as 
quickly as they assembled, to assist in taking any of 
the pirates that might land. The Americans soon 
followed, and succeeded in taking or killing all but 
the chief, of whom, for a short time, they lost all 
trace ; until they fell in with a herd, in great dis- 
tress, complaining of .a man with a.curious hand, 
three fingers growing together, having compelled 
him to exchange clothes, and to give him up the 
charge of his cattle, which he was now driving 
towards the interior, in his assumed costume. The 
pursuers immediately knew this to be the man they | 
were in search of, and recollected having more than 
once reg him, without suspecting who it was; so 
well did he act his part, and such unconcern did he | 
show. In a short time, they again disovered the 
pretended herd.. Two or three of the foremost in 
the pursuit attacked him. He made a wonderful 
defence, One or two attacked him with swords for 











the least concern visible on his countenance. 
fell without a struggle; and all the companions of 
his lawless life who had been taken, were similarly 
condemned, and underwent the same fate. 


7 They, even then, had @ifficulty in securing him. 


He and the other prisoners were sent to St. John’s, 


the capital of Puerto Rico, to be tried. The Ame- 


ricans returned to St. Thomas’s, after being in great 
distress, from the leaky state of the old sloop, and 
the heavy rains that fell during this expedition. 
The deck, as they expressed it, leaked like a riddle. 
After their return, Captain Sloat determined to visit 
the pirate, and sailed to St. John’s, Puerto Rico. 
He was admitted to the cachot where the pirate was 
confined, thirty feet below the level of the sea, in the 
Mora Castle. He found him quite composed, and 
busily employed in taking all the possible care he 
could of his wounds, although he was then under sen- 
tence of death. Captain Sloat infermed him that he 
visited him in consequence of the account his officers 


gave him of his dauntless courage and cool presence 


of mind under danger that had appalled all his 
companions, and also his wonderful exertions in 
working his vessel alone, as he had done. Captain 
S. — his regret that such qualities should 
have been so badly applied. The pirate said he had 
been so long accustomed to be fired at, that it never 
gave him tke least concern. He had a‘firm convic- 
tion on his mind that he would not be touched. He 
mentioned further, that that consciousness kept him 
always cool and collected in action. He once deter- 
mined on quitting his mode of life, and becoming a 
citizen of the United States; but that, a few days 
after he had sailed from St. Domingo with that in- 
tention, he was wrecked on that island, in the hur- 
ricane of 1819. He was the only one saved on 
board; but he lost the vessel, cargo, and specie, of 
great value, which was his all. This reduced him 
to a very low and desperate state, obliging him to 
associate with a few lawless characters like himself. 
They embarked in small vessels or beats, and cap- 
tured whatever vessels they could. . He mentioned 
having killed above four hundred - persons with his 
own hands, during the preceding eight years that he 
had_ been outlawed ; but he declared that never, to 
his knowledge, had he killed a native of Puerto 
Rico, his birth-place. He appeared touched by Cap- 
tain Sloat’s sympathy, and declared he had created 
feelings in his eas that he thought never could 
have existed. He made an unreserved confession 
of all that he had done himself, but would give no 
information that would lead to the detection of 
others, although he had himself, in a manner, been 
betrayed, the. particulars of which I cannot recollect. 
When he was taken out to be shot, there was not 
He 











KINMONT WILLIE. 


a 


(From Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 1V. being Sir W. 


Scott's History of Scotland, Vol, 11.) 


An incident took place in the beginning of the year 


1596, which had almost renewed the long discontinued 
wars —_ the border. Excepting by-the rash enterprises 
of Bothwe 

disturbed by any violence worthy of note since the battie 
of the Reedsquair. 
in-law, Sir 
important office of keeper of Liddesdale, and warden of 
the Scottish borders upon that unsettled frontier. 
ing to the custom of the marches, Buccleuch’s deputy held 
a day of truce for meetin 
Scroope, 
west marches on the English side. 
usual, attended on both sides by the most warlike of the 
borderers, upon faith of the usual truce which allowed 
twenty-four hours to come and go from such meetings, 


11, these disorderly districts had remained un- 


Upon the fall of Bothwell, his son- 
alter Scott, of Buccleugh, had obtained the 


Accord- 
with the deputy of the Lord 


overnor of Carlisle Castle, and keeper of the 
The meeting was, as 
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without any individual being, during that short space, 
liable to challenge on account of offences given to either 
kingdom. Among others who attended Buccleuch’s deputy 
was one Armstrong, commonly called Kinmont, Willie, 
remarkable for his exploits as a depredator upon England. 
After the business of the meeting had been ably 
transacted the parties separated. But the English being 
on their return homeward, at the south side of the river 
Liddle, which is in that place the boundary of the king- 
doms, beheld this Kinmont Willie riding upon the Scot- 
tish bank of the river, and in absolute security. They 
were unable to resist the tempting opportunity of seizing 
the man who had done them much injury; and, with- 
out regarding the sanctity of the truce, a strong party 
eonel the river into Scotland, chased Kinmont Willie 
for more than a mile, and by dint of numbers made 
him at length their prisoner. He was carried to the castle 
of Carlisle, and brought before Lord Scroope, where he 
boasted proudly of the breach of the immunities of the 
day of truce in his person, and demanded his liberty, as 
unlawfully taken from him. The English warden paid 
little attention to his threats, as indeed the ascendancy of 
Elizabeth in James's counsels made her officers infringe 
the rights of Scottish subjects with little ceremony ; and 
on the score of bis liberty, he assured Kinmont Willie, 
scornfully, that he should take a formal farewell of him 
before he lett Carlisle castle. 

The Lord of Buccleuch was by no means of a humour 
to submit to an infraction of the national rights, and a 
personal insult to himself. On this occasion he acted with 
equal prudence and spirit. 

The Scottish warden first made a regular application to 
Lord Scroope for the delivery of the prisoner, and redress 


of the wrong sustained in his capture. To this no satisfac. 
tory answer was returned. Buccleuch next applied to 
Bowes, the English ambassador, who interfered so far as 
to advise Lord Scroope to surrender the prisoner without 
bringing the matter to further question. Time was given 
to advertise Elizabeth ; but she, being in this as in other 
cases disposed to bear the matter out by her great supe- 
riority of power, returned no satisfactory answer. The 
intercourse between the wardens became then of a more 
personal character; and Buccleuch sent a challenge to 
Lord Scroope, as having offered him a personal affront in 
the discharge of his office. Scroope returned for answer, 
that the commands of the Queen engaged him in more 
important matters than the chastisem:nt of the Scottish 
warden, and left him not at liberty to accept his challenge. 
Being thus refused alike public and private satisfaction, 
Buccleuch resolved to resort to measures of extremity, and 
obtain, by means of his own force, that redress which was 
otherwise denied him. Being the chief of a numerous 
clan, he had ne difficulty in assembling 300 chosen horse- 
men at Woodhouselee, upon the Esk, the nearest point to 
the castle of Carlisle upon the Scottish marches, and not 
above ten or twelve miles distant from that fortress. The 
hour of rendezvous was after sunset ; and the night, dark 
and misty, concealed their march through the English 
frontier. They arrived without being perceived under the 
castle of Carlisle, where the Scottish warden, taking post 
opposite to the northern gate of the town, ordered a party 
of fifty of his followers to dismount and attempt to scale 
the walls of the castle with ladders, which had been pro- 
vided for the purpose. The ladders being found too short, 
the assailants attacked a small postern-gate, with iron 





instruments and mining tools, which they had also in rea- 


LL 
diness: the door giving way, the Scots forced their way 
into the castle, repulsing and bearing down such of the 
English guards as pressed forwards to the defence of the 
place. 

The alarm was now given. The beacon on the castle 
was lighted, the drums beat, and the bell of the cathedral 
church and watch-bell of the mote-hall were rung, as in 
cases of utmost alarm. To this din the Scots without the 
castle added their wild shouts; and the sound of their 
trumpets increased the confusion, of which none of the 
sleepers so unseasonably awakened could conceive the 
cause. In the meanwhile the assailants of the castle hed 
delivered their countryman, Will of Kinmont. In 
sing through the court-yard he failed not to call out a 
lusty good night at Lord Scroope’s window, and another 
under that of Salkeld, the constable of the castle. The 
assailants then made their retreat, abstaining strictly, for 
such was their charge, trom taking any booty, or doing 
any violence which was not absolutely necessary for exe. 
cuting the purpose for which they came. Some prisoners 
were taken and brought before Buccleuch, who dismissed 
them courteously, charging the most considerable among 
them with a message to the constable of the castle, whom 
he said, he accounted a more honourable man than Lord 
Scroope, who had declined his challenge; telling him 
what had been done was acted by.the command of him, the 
lord of Liddesdale; and that if, as a man of honour, he 
sought a gallant revenge, he had only to come forth and 
encounter with those who were willing to maintain what 
they had dared todo. He then retreated into Scotland 
with his banner displayed and his trumpets sounding, and 
reached his domains with the delivered man in perfect 
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IN IMITATION OF A MUSICAL SNUFF-BOX. 


- 
COMPOSED BY A. T. MACDONALD. 
a 
{rRoM THE HAaRMONICON.] 
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APatural History. 


Crocodiles in Africa.—Crocodiles in incredible numbers 
infest the rivers and streams, from Badagroy to Succatoo, 
and are held in considerable dread. I never saw any 0 
these amphibious monsters ef such exceeding length and 
enormous dimensions as I have heard spoken of, the 
largest I saw measuring no more than from fourteen to 
eighteen feet in length, and of proportionate bulk. They 
sometimes attack the human species; but such instances 
of their ferocity are not so often displayed as the natives 
would wish strangers to believe; for, being fond of the 
terrible, they magnify the most trifling incident in the 
world to one of excessive horror. The egys of the croco- 
diles are eaten by the people, and are greatly esteemed.— 
Launders’ Records. ; 

The Swallow.—He is one of my favourite birds, and is a 
rival of the nightingale ; for he glads my sense of seeing, as 
much as the other does my sense of hearing. He is the joy- 
ous prophet of the year, the harbinger ot the best season ; 
he lives a life of enjoyment amongst the loveliest forms of 
nature; winter is unknown to him, and he leaves the green 
meadows of England in autumn, for the myrtle and 
orange groves of Italy, and for the palms of Africa. He 
has always objects of pursuit, and his success is secure. 
Even the beings selected for his prey are poetical, beauti- 
fal, and transient. The ephemere are saved by his means 
from a slow and lingering death in the evening, and killed 
in a moment when they have nothing to know of life but 
pleasure. He is the constant destroyer of insects, the friend 
of man; and, with the stork and ibis, may be regarded as 
asacred bird. His instinct which gives him his appointed 
season, and which teaches always where, and when to 
move, may be regarded as flowing from a divine source ; 
and he belongs to the oracles of nature, which speak the 
awful and intelligible language of a present Deity.—Sir 
Humphréy Davy in Salmonia. 

Oak Trees liable to be struck by Lightning.—In Den- 
mark, where there are considerable tracts covered with 
oak and beech trees, it is remarked, that the oaks are 
struck by lightning twenty times for once that the beeches 
are struck. It is conjectured by some observers, that this 
circumstance is to be traced to the forms of the two species 
of trees.—Edin. New Phil. Journal. 








Correspondence. 


DISEMBODIED SPIRITS. 
ee 
TO JOSEPHUS. 

$1z,—In any argument or question which is discussed, 
there.is always some one particular point, which, if fairly 
hit, will decide the matter in the minds of all men of com- 
mon sense. On the wreng side there is ever one ma:n weak- 
ness which ought to be forcibly attacked. On the right side 
there is also always one main point of strength which 
ought to be battled fot. I fancy I have found out this 
point of weakness in the arguments of those who say they 
believe in ghosts, and I wish to bring my mental artil- 
lery, such as it is, to bear upon and batter it to bits. 

Every thought or argument regarding the existence of 
ghosts springs from this dogma, which is everlastingly 
urged, namely, every thing is possible. These four words, 
like four legs to a stool, alone support these reasonings. 
Letus examine them. Every thing is possible! Well, 
beitso! But what good will our ghost gentlemen get by 
it? Every thing is possible! Granted. [t follows, then, 
that that which is impossible is possible. Surely it will 
not be denied that impossibilities are possible, when you 
allow that every thing is possible, This, in fact, (hor- 
tidly absurd as it looks and is) must be what you mean; 
because if you retract and contend that only those things 
are possible which are possible, if this be your meaning 
when you say ‘* every thing is possible,” why, it is the 
Most wanton waste of words ever listened to. Mighty in- 
formation, truly, to tell us that what is possible is possi- 
ble! It required no ghost to rise from the grave to tell 
usthis. You might as weil gravely insist upon it that 
twice five were ten, or that aman wasa man, let who 
Would say no!—So here we have you as fast as iron. You 
tither meant to say that that which was possible was possi- 
ble, which means that a man isa man; or you meant to 











say that that which was impossible was possible, which 
means that a man is a woman, and a sweet pretty meaning 
it is,—a nice conclusion fora man who can read and 
write, and wears a beard upon bis chin, to come to! 


f | What is possible is possible, or what is impossible is pos- 


sible. Take your choice, Josephus. 

A lady told a friend of mine that she had seem the ghost 
of a dead friend of her own, and that the ghost was dressed 
in the very silk gown which she used to wear in life. 
‘* Why then,” replied my friend, ‘* Madam, you saw the 
ghost of the silk gown also !”—** What said she to that ?”” 
said 1.—‘* Not one word,” he replied ; ** she did not speak 
one word for twenty minutes, and her cheeks were crim- 
soned with blushes!"—=** Ay,” said I, ** just as mine 
were when I was achild. had been telling my father a 
dream which I had had, and feeling vexed at the con- 
fusion of ideas I had to relate, { helped it out a little with 
my invention. My father looked me kindly, but stead- 
fastly in the face, and said ‘ Peter, did you ever catch your- 
self in the act of telling lies?’ ” 

Ha! Josephus, if you only knew the good which that 
simple question has done me, you would not be vexed with 
me for writing you this letter. The English are very fond 
of curiosities of all kinds. We have millions of museums, 
but never yet did I see a ghost, either dead or alive, in 
oneofthem. The most extraordinary production (barring 
a ghost) which ever was seen, is your last letter in the Ku- 
leidoscope. For a man to see nothing, without any thing 
to see it with, and yet, to describe what that nothing looked 
like, is enough to make me laugh myself into convulsions. 
And the gravity with which you write too! Oh! that 
gravity is insupportably comic. You say material organs 
cannot see immaterial things; and yet you say immaterial 
things may be seen. Oh, murder! I have heard tell of 
the guard of a mail coach, who roared out ‘* Has nobody 
seen nothing of never a mail-coach nowhere ?” 


Liverpool, April 30, 1830. PETER. 





SHALL AND WILL. 
RR 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—In venturing to make a few remarks upon the 
letter of your wordy correspondent 7’. ., I wish it to be 
understood that I do mot pretend to point out any thing 
new respecting the auxiliaries shall and will, my object 
being merely to.show that the opinion which he holds, 
though ‘* supported by the countenance of able gramma- 
rians,” is not quite so free from all objection as your cor- 
respondent seems to imagine. 

We are are told that wi/i in the second and third per- 
sons signifies ** simply the future time, while shal/, in the 
first person, signifies the future.” Will your correspond. 
ent have the hardihood to say that the following sentences 
simply signify ‘future time, or that they signify future 
time at all ?—** You will not hear what I have to say ?” 
—** That boy will do as I bid him.” 

Can 7’. A. point out any thing which is ungrammatical 
in the following sentence, or show that future time is 
implied ?—** Since you will not listen to me, I shall leave 
you;” and yet shall in this sentence is in the first person, 
and the sentence might be uttered by an individual whilst 
in the act of rising from his chair, or walking towards the 


door. 
Your correspondent asks, ‘* What will John Dalton say 


to the following ?—*‘ In two months I shall go to the Isle 
of Man, there I shall remain about a fortnight, when I 
shall return to Liverpool, and afterwards proceed towards 
the south.’” Now, I should not be surprised to find 
John Dalton’s reply somewhat similar to the following: 
—‘* Read the sentence without the auxiliary shall, and 
tell me is the time implied at all changed, and if not, 
how has shall signified future time ? 

T shall here take leave of the subject, hoping 7. A. will 
(now) see the propriety of shal’ and will being used with- 
out distinction of persons, to denote present time.—I 
remain, yours, very respectfully. 

. Liverpool, May 4, 1830. 


ASSES’ MILK; OR, THE WINDSOR MINSTREL.- 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Almost isolated from the inhabitants of Liver- 
pool, the populous hamlet of Windsor, though very plea- 
santly situated, cannot be expected to afford that variety of 
enjoyment always at hand in large towns, yet its peaceful 
tranquillity, salubrious air, and friendly inhabitants, with 
its rural and distant prospects, and an occasional peal on 
St. Luke’s bells, softened by the intermediate air to the 
melody of Nicholson’s flute or the Pandean pipes, and an 
elegant hotel and bowling-green, more than compensate 
for other deficiencies. In the present life there are few 
enjoyments, if any, of a secular nature, unaccompanied 
with some alloy, either immediate or subsequent, which 
made one of our poets say, * always suspect some danger 
near, when you possess delight.” It certainly might be 
expected that this tranquil retirement would be equally 
free from nuisances as it is from town amusements, yet we 
have recently experienced probably one of the most singu- 
lar and distressing of all the nuisance plagues imaginable, 
and the least avoidable. This was the constant braying of 
a large female ass, for several months, both night and day. 
It appears that a lady had a sick child, and among other 
prescriptions, asses’ milk was recommended. An ass that 
had a foal was necessarily procured, and placed in an open 
field, at the west end of the village, which, whenever the 
foal was removed, for the benefit of the milk, by its loud 
and piercing lamentations (especially inthe silent night) dis- 
tressed the village and the neighbourhood, for more than 
a mile round, awaking occasionally the soundest sleepers, 
and preventing the wakeful their capricious repose. 

No doubt there are thousands that scarcely ever heard 
this doleful music, and then only for a minute or 80, and 
passed it by as they would the barking of a dog, or the 
lowing complaints of a milch cow. Such was the habit of 
thinking on this very singular brutal expression by your 
correspondent, in his wakeful hours, until the long and 
almost perpetual disturbance of his rest induced him to 
contemplate something of the character of so unique and 
distressing a lamentation. I found it composed of three 
general parts, or three bars of nearly equal length, sub- 
ject to variation. The first bar, a double semibreve ; the 
second, from four to six minims; the third, from six to 
eight crotchets. The first bar is a monotonous exclamation, 
generally on G flat, the expressive of a sudden feeling of 
pain, as from a shot or dagger; the second rises to a kind 
of treble or counter, and gradually falls, as in broken 
sighs, to the key note, the most expressive of *agony that 
can be imagined ; the third descends with the same sigh- 
ing cadences below C, only gradually feebler, till lost in 
silence, strongly indicating agony, terminating in despair. 
Almost all the cadences are disagreeably flat, and the 
whole of the exclamation inimitably mournful and affect- 
ing, and frequently repeated, for hours together, every 
twenty or thirty minutes. 

[Here follows the score of the asinine strain, witl» 
which, however, we must dispense here. } 

Yours, &c. JF. 

Windsor, Nov. 18. 1829. 








ORIGIN OF THE MAY-POLE, 
“ Delightful May! 

Dispensing ere she bids adieu 
More genial airs, and skies more gay 
Than wakened April’s changeful hue.” 
Bernard Barton. 

The leisure days after seed time had been chosen by our 
Saxon ancestors for Folk-motes, or conventions of the 
people. Not till after the Norman conquest the Pagan 
festival of Whitsuntide fully melted into the Christian 
holiday of Pentecost. Its original is Wittentide, the time 
of choosing the wits, or wise men, to the Wittenage-motte. 
It was consecrated to Hertha, the goddess of peace and 
fertility, and no quarrels might be maintained, no blood 
shed during this truce of the goddess. Each village, in 
the absence of the Baron at the assembly of the nation, 
enjoyed a kind of Saturnalia. The vassals met upon the 
common green round the May: pole, where they elected a 
village lord, or king, as he was called, who chose his 
queen. He wore an oaken wreath, and together they gave 
laws to the rustic sports during these several days of free- 
dom. The May-pole then is the English tree of liberty ; 








—are there many yet standing ? 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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The Haleioscope. 


PROPOSAL FOR A PUBLIC ESTABLISHMENT IN LIVER- 
POOL FOR EXHIBITING TELESCOPES AND MICRO- 
SCOPES OF A VERY SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION. 

—- 

We here copy from an American journal a paragraph 
for the purpose of following it up with a proposal for an 
establishment which would be a credit and an ornament 
to the town :— 

** It is suggested in the Baltimore Patriot that it would 
be @ gratifying, as well as a very useful indulgence, if 
children in public schools should be allowed to witness 
the exhibition of some of the solar microscopes, which 
deservedly attract so much attention among persons of all 

es and classes. The expense of it would be trifling, 
when divided among a hundred or two of children ; and 
the impressions which the objects presented to their view 
would produce would be of a useful and a very permanent 
nature. They would receive ideas of the extent, variety, 
beauty, and perfection of the works of nature, which noth- 
ing else could confer.” 

The preceding paragraph reminds us of a proposition 
which we have often becn on the point of offering to the 
consideration of the public, and the object of which is to 
procure for our townsmen, on very reasonable terms, a 
high species of gratification, which is at present denied 
them. What we would propose is, that excellent tele- 
scopes, of very great magnifying powers, should be pro- 
cured by public or private subscription, and placed in the 
keeping of some individual, who should find security to 
the proprietors for their value. 

These telescopes should be stationed in some cunvenient 
situation, and exhibited at a moderate charge to the public, 
who would thus have access to optical instruments supe- 
rior to those which an individual can afford to purchase. 
Few people would grudge sixpence for a peep on a fine 
day through a telescope which magnified 400 times; but 
the principal utility of the instruments would be for view- 
ing the moon and the planets, and the eahibitor ought to 
possess sufficient astronomical knowledge to enable him, 
by aid of the Nautical Almanack and globes, to pdint 
out to tL.ose who visited him the precise place of any star, 
constellation, or planet. 

Such a telescope would be a great acquisition to the town, 
and the profit arising from its exhibition would probably 
goon enable the exhibitor to pay back to the owners the 
purchase money. Thus, without the possibility of risk, 
the public might be put in possession of a highly intellec- 
tual source of gratification, and a respectable man at the 
same time furnished with the means of procuring an ho- 
nourable competency. 

To make the establishmegt more complete, solar and 
compound microscopes and improved lucernals might be 
added to the exhibition, when the collection could not fail 
to be highly attractive to the students in astronomy and 
natural history, as well as to those who merely sought 
amusement from a visit to the Observatory. Several 
friends to whom we have mentioned this suggestion have 
so highly approved of it that we have taken this method 
of conveying the hint to the public. 





There ought to be provided both a refracting and a re- 
flecting telescope, as the latter would be preferable for 
astronomical purposes. Upon inquiry, we find that all the 


requisite apparatus, consisting of the telescopes and micro- 
scopes, might be procured for about five hundred pounds. 
One of the best refracting achromatics ever made in this 
country is that in possession of Mr. Pearson, which is 
about 12 feet long, and cost about £300, including the 
mounting. 

fn conclusion, we have further to suggest, that, if this 
proposal should Jead to the establishment we have recome 
mended, we do not know where a more proper person 
could be found to superintend it than Mr. Dancer, opti- 
cian, of this town, who, last summer, exhibited his noble 
solar microscope in the Lyceum Lecture Room, in Bold- 


street. 





BENEFIT 
In aid of the Funds for establishing a Permanent Asylum 
FOR ‘THE HOUSELESS POOR, 
AT THE LIVERPOOL THEATRE-ROYAL. 
— 

We fully expect, in to-morrow’s Liverpool paper, to 
be able to announce a performance at our Theatre Royal, 
on Friday next, which its own merits and the cause con- 
joined can hardly fail to render highly attractive. The 
play will be Hamlet, the part of the Prince by Mr. Adams, 
the celebrated American actor, who lately played at one 
of the London theatres under an assumed name, and was 
thus‘spoken of by the editor of the Morning Herald :— 
‘*An American gentleman made his first appearance in 
England by personating Gambia in The Slave. He seems 
well acquainted with the stage, has a fine voice, and acts 
with energy and feeling. He met with a flattering recep- 
tion.” 

Mr. Ellidge, who has lately delivered lectures at our 
Royal Institution with such success, has kindly consented 
to undertake the part of the Ghost, which we venture to say 
he will render most effective. Mr. Ryley, with equal 
promptitude, has undertaken his old favourite part of Po- 
lonius; and Mr. Hammond has consented to officiate as 
Grave-digger. All the other characters of play and farce 
will be filled up by professional actors and amateurs of 
talent. 

Messrs. Lewis and Banks have most liberally consented 
to grant the gratuitous use of the theatre, with the ward. 
robe and other requisites; so that the expenses attending 
this effort to serve a good cause will be confined to the 
payment of a few supernumeraries, and printing and ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Ellidge will deliver an appropriate address of his 
own composition in the course of the evening, and the en- 
tertainment will be selected with especial regard to variety 
and propriety. Thus our townsmen will have the oppor- 
turnity, at a very light expense, to contribute to an esta- 
blishment which will be equally honourable to the town, 
and serviceable to the most destivute ef our species. 

The Box-book will be open, for taking places at the 
Theatre, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, from the 
hours of Ten until Three each day ; and bills, containing 
particulars, will be issued immediately. 

— 
UTILITY OF NIGHT ASYLUMS FOR THE HOUSELESS. 

It is scarcely possible that such a dreadful catastrophe 
as that we are about to record—the melancholy death of a 
mother and her two children from starvation,—could 
happen in any part of the country where a night asylum 
for the houseless was established : 

‘* Three fellow-creatures have perished in this neigh- 
bourhood, the victims of hungerand cold. A poor woman 
with her two children, driven by griping poverty to seek 
that sustenance which nature wants, by begging for it 
among the humane and charitable, in making her way 
from one village to another, had to pass through a tract of 
unsheltered bog, about six or seven miles to the north-east 
of Killarney: 1n the centre of which they were found by: 
a countryman on Sunday morning, lifeless corpses, having, 
in all probability, been so since the preceding Friday, which 
was here a rather severe and bitter day. They were 
strangers here, and it is supposed that the poor woman, 
exhausted from previous suffering and want, had not suffi- 
cient strength to make her way, in the tempestuous weather, 
through this black moor, but sunk down midway to rise 
no more. The poor little innocents who accompanied her, 
being out of view of any house, and unable to act of 
themselves, sat down with her, and night overtaking them, 
they perished together. The mother of the little family, 
a rather young woman of mild and interesting features, 
lay extended on her back at full length, as if rang sup- 
ported in her right arm, on which it rested, lay the body 
of her younger child, a female, about four years old, and 
with its face downwards; across the parent’s knees, as if 
embracing them, lay a fine boy apparently of the age of 
eight years. The scene was indescribably moving and 
heart-rending. Their habiliments were wretched and 
ragged, denoting extreme destitution and poverty of no 
recent date; the scanty and miserable attire of the whole 
three being scarcely sufficient to give shelter to a single 
limb. An inquest being held, and all the circumstances 
investigated as far as possible, the jury returned a verdict 
of * died of cold and exhaustion.’ ”"—T7'ralee Mercury. 





sliscellanies. 
ELFIN TRADITIONS. 
An eminently beautiful little conical hill, near the 
eastern extremity of the valley of Aberfoil, is supposed to 
be one of their peculiar haunts, and is the scene which 
awakens, in Andrew Fairservice, the terror of their power. 
It is remarkable that two successive clergymen of the 
parish of Aberfoil heve employed themselves in writing 
about this fairy superstition. The eldest of these was 
Robert Kirke, a man of some talents, who translated 
the Psalms into Gaelic verse. He had formerly been mi- 
nister at the neighbouring parish of Balquhidder, and 
died at Aberfoil in the year 1688, at the early age of forty. 
two. He particularly describes them with the usual 
powers and qualities ascribed to such beings in Highland 
tradition. But what is sufficiently singular, the Rev. Robt. 
Kirke, author of the said treatise, is believed himself to 
have been taken away by the fairies, in revenge, perhaps, 
for having let in too much light upon the secrets of their 
commonwealth. We learn this catastrophe from the ine 
formation of his successor, the late amiable and learned 
Dr. Patrick Grahame, also minister at Aberfoil, who, in 
his Sketches of Perthshire, has not fergotten to touch upon 
Daonie Skie, or men of peace. The Rev. Robert Kirke 
was walking upon a little eminence to the west of the pre. 
sent manse, which is still held a Dun Skie, or fairy mound, 
when he sunk down, in what seemed to mortals a fit, and 
was supposed to be dead. This, however, was not his 
real fate. ‘* Mr. Kirke was the near relation of Graham of 
Duchray, the ancestor of the present General Graham Stir. 
ling. Shortly after his funeral, he appeared in the dressin 
which he had sunk down, to a medical relation of hisown, 
and of Duchray. ‘Go,’ said he to him, ‘to my cousin 
Duchray, and tell him that I am notdead. I fell down ina 
swoon, and was carried into Fairyland, where I now am. 
Tell-him, that when he and my friends are assembled at 
the baptism of my child, (for he had lett his wife preg- 
nant.) I will appear in the.room; and that if he throws 
the knife which he holds in his hand over my head, I 
shall be released, and restored to human society.” The 
man, it seems, neglected, for some time, to deliver the 
message. Mr. Kirke appeared to him a second time, 
threatening to haunt him night and day, till he executed 
his commission, which at length he did.. The time of 
the baptism arrived. They were seated at tables. the 
figure of Mr. Kirke entered ; but the Laird of Duchray, 
by some unaccountable fatality, neglected to perform the 
prescribed ceremony. Mr. Kirke retired by another door, 
and was seen no more. It is firmly believed that he is at 
this time in Fairyland.’ "—From Notes to Rob Roy. 


Platonic Love.—‘* What,” said a'lady, ‘‘do you think 
of a platonic love ?’’ ** Madam,” replied the gentleman, 
very solemnly, **I think it is, like all other tonics, very, 
exciting.” 

Naivette.—Intermarriages between the Acadians and 
British settlers very seldom take place. ** Why,” said s 
friend of mine, to a young Acadienne, ** why do you keep 
the English at such a distance? you never give them 8 
chance of running off with any of you.” ** Ah,” replied 
Mademoiselle Teriot, in her native patois, ‘* perhaps the. 
English don’t try.”"—Moorsom’s Letters from Nova Scotia. 








A Modern Esculapius.—The following is the genuine. 


production of a practioner of medicine in the county of 
Lancaster :—** You may heate and drink what hever you 
choose, But you must come hover before you cann be 
effectull Cured.”"—Stockport paper. 


Go Correspondents. 


Tue Srece or Liverpoo..—We shall next week give the first 
portion of Mrs. Caddick’s dramatic piece of this name, and 
shall continue it without interruption until it is completed. 

The favours of Lares are received, and shall appear in their 
turn. 

EXTRAORDINARY QuoiTiI¢G MatcH.—We shall next week, as 
requested by Gymnasticus, republish the extraordinary 
quoiting match, which took place in this town, several 
years since, and which is, perhaps, unprecedented as a feat 
of strength, and evidence of what is called “ bottom.” 

We shall endeavour to obtain access to the work named by 
B., as we are not in the habit of seeing it. 

Cuess CLuB Laws.—The laws of the London Chess Club will 
be found in a preceding page. 

We have further to acknowledge the communications of D 
and J. B.T. 
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